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Baron Joost DAHLERUP, author, was born in Copenhagen in 1874. He 
came to America in 1893, where he resides in New Rochelle, in New York. He 
is a Trustee of the American-Scandinavian Society and of the Danish-American 
Society. His chief work, “ Mit Livs Begivenheder,” is an account in four volumes 
of the life of his grandfather, Admiral Baron Hans Birch Dahlerup. In his 
essay, Baron Dahlerup spells Niels Poulson’s name as originally written in 
Denmark before it was Americanized by Mr. Poulson. The Foundation, how- 
ever, is obliged to employ the official spelling of its testator. 


Miss CATHERINE D. Grortu is known to readers of the Review for her suc- 
cessful management of the lecture by Georg Brandes under the auspices of the 
American-Scandinavian Society. She is an American by birth, though of Nor- 
wegian extraction, and has traveled extensively throughout Europe. She took 
her bachelor’s degree at the Sorbonne and her master’s degree at Columbia, the 
youngest master that had ever gone out from that institution. She is a frequent 
contributor to the magazines and newspapers particularly on French topics. 


Cart G. Laurin, Advisory Editor of the Review for Sweden, is an art critic 
of international repute. In Sweden his “Art History” has passed through 
various editions in different sizes for home and school use. In America he is best 
beloved for the English edition of “Sweden through the Artist’s Eye,” rich in 
colored plates, published by Norstedt & Sons, the house with which he and his 
brother, Thorsten Laurin, are identified. 


In the death, a few months since, of Gustav Wiep, the Danish people were 
deprived of one of their chief sources of mirth. Whether in his stories or in his 
numerous plays, Wied’s wit has been compared with that of Dickens, homely in 
quality, sympathetic of human nature in its broader angles. 


Erik G. WESTMANN, associate editor of Svenska Kuriren,in Chicago, was born 
in 1878, in Stockholm, where he gained his first experience as a journalist. Since 
coming to America in 1901 he has been connected with several Swedish news- 
papers in the Middle West, and was editor-in-chief of Hemlandet in 1914 until 
that paper was merged into Svenska Amerikanaren. 


Biographies of Proressor HovGaarp and Prorressor PALMER may be found 
elsewhere in the Review. We commend to our readers Professor Palmer’s 
translation of “Poems and Songs” by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, published as one 
of the two volumes of SCANDINAVIAN Cuassics for 1915. 


Carl Eldh, Sculptor 


WENNERBERG STATUE UNVEILED IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Lovers of Swedish song to the number of 25,000 met in Minnehaha Park in “‘The 
Swedish capital of America,’ on Midsummer Day for the solemn dedication of 
the statue of Gustav Wennerberg, whose patriotic anthems have stirred the 
hearts in every Swedish festival held on American soil. Consul Wallerstedt on 
behalf of the Wennerberg Memorial Association presented the statue to the city of 
Minneapolis, and it was accepted by Mayor Wallace G. Nye. Miss Minnie Johnson 
drew aside the veiling flags and rev ealed Eldh’s noble image of the poet, gleaming 


in bronze against dark green trees. A tribute from the Norwegian singers was 
presented by Mr. Carl Hansen. 
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dinavia, that a man grows old, prominent, and wealthy, and awaits 

death’s call without obligations to anybody and without issue or 
\ near relatives to reap the harvest of his life’s toil. The last will and 
testament of such a man is always a good test of his character. He 
does not leave his fortune to those he loves; love and hatred have 
lost the strength that was theirs in youth and are no more the prin- 
cipal factors in his life.. But he may have formed ideals: during his 
eareer, and such visions often gain in clearness with every year that 
passes. It sometimes happens that a man leaves the fruits of an 
entire successful and industrious life to ideals, born out of his inner- 
most and best feelings and matured by his life’s varied experiences. 

Many of the greatest organizations in this country—universities, 
libraries, hospitals, and charitable institutions of all kinds—have 
grown out of such ideals of men and women in whom the struggle for 
existence was a thing of the past, and only the ultimate desire—the 
real wish of the real man—remained. 

It was in this way that the American-Scandinavian Foundation 
and the affiliated Society originated; their father was Niels Poulsen, 
who gave them his last blessing and from whose dying wish they will 
grow and multiply in coming generations. 

This man, whose life story must be of universal interest among 
Scandinavians in this country, was born in Horsens, Denmark, on 
the 27th of February, 1843. He was in no way related to any of the 
several well-known men in his native country by the name of Poulsen; 
in fact, he came from the very humblest stock, his father being a poor 
day-laborer. 

Even before the statutory school age, the boy was put to com- 
paratively hard work in a tobacco factory, where he labored from 
morning till night, stripping tobacco leaves. A year or two later he 


[’ happens quite often here in America, but very rarely in Scan- 
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was sent to “free-school,” and as the free- 

schools of those days had nothing whatever 

in common with even the poorest schools of 

the present time, he did not lose very much by 

the special regulation for working boys that 

compelled him to attend school only every 

other day. The rest of the week he worked 

in the factory, even putting in some extra 

hours every morning and afternoon on school- 

days to make up for the time he spent with 

his teacher. It was not at that time the in- 

rhea eicR ts ' tention of Poulsen’s father to start his son in 

ton toe Crry oF N=" a trade; it was merely a lucky chance that 

Iron Works someone in the town could use the boy’s labor, 

and the thirty cents he could make in a week 

were sorely needed in the little household. It was another lucky chance 

that later brought his father in contact with a master-mason who 
was just then looking for a bright boy as an apprentice. 

It has always been an established rule in Denmark that a boy 
who intends to enter a mechanical trade must bind himself as ap- 
prentice to a master for a term of four years, at the end of which, 
after a strict examination of his ability, he is made a journeyman. 
By special permission of his master, however, Poulsen was allowed to 
leave his place in Horsens and spend the last two years of his appren- 
ticeship under a master-mason in Copenhagen. 

Sixteen years old, Poulsen made his appearance in the capital. 
Coming to Copenhagen meant to him nothing less than what it would 
mean now for a poor village boy from some out of the way part of the 
West suddenly to find himself in Times Square in New York. It was 
an unknown world of greatness and splendor that opened to him. 

When he woke to the reality he found himself once more with all 
the varied tasks and duties of an apprentice. He had to work very 
hard at his trade from six in the morning till six at night. When he 
had finished this day’s work and eaten his frugal supper, it was 
time for him to hurry to the Technical School where, from eight to ten, 
he received the theoretical training that every mechanic in Denmark 
supposed to have. He was even so fortunate as to be taught 
model drawing by the great sculptor, Bissen, who then was spending 
a few hours in teaching every week in order to make ends meet. 
At eleven Poulsen was in bed, and at half past four he was up again 
for another day’s work. 

The years passed; when he was eighteen years old, Poulsen was 
made a journeyman with all due ceremonies; but at twenty-one he 
had not yet finished his course in the Technical School, frequenting 
it still regularly every night. 
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At that time the Civil War in America was in its last stage, and 
it was clear to Poulsen, as to everyone else, that after a fierce war 
there would be much demand for mechanical labor. At the same 
time, a war was brewing in his own country. Under such circum- 
stances there would be no work for him in Denmark, and he had to 
work for a living. He had already made the one bound from 
Horsens to Copenhagen; the next to New York seemed a bagatelle 
to him. 

He thought it over—and over again—and finally he set out for 
America. That was in 1864. 

When he had landed safely in New York, after thirty days on the 
ocean, he counted carefully his two or three dollars and odd cents and 
went out looking for work in his trade, resolved to find it. Nor did 
he experience any difficulty, for, without being able to speak a word 
of English, he found work in the first place where he applied, and 
having all his tools with him in his knapsack, he began at once. 
Half an hour later, however, he was discharged, and in convincing 
tones advised never to try bricklaying again until he knew some- 
thing about it. 

Poulsen was dumfounded. He knew himself to be as good a 
journeyman as any one. He had indeed noticed the tremendous 
hurry in which the other bricklayers worked, some of them laying 
four or five bricks while he was laying one; but that kind of work he 
knew would not do where he came from. There he had never been 
accustomed to hurry at his task; each brick he laid was supposed 
to lie there for a hundred years, or more, and if only for that reason, 
it had to be placed carefully. 

But what should he do? He had to get work, no matter what! 
He lingered about, and before long a laborer was discharged. Poulsen 
rushed up to the foreman and applied for the job. Being young and 
square-shouldered, he was told to start in as a hod-carrier and to 
hurry with all his might. That kind of toil was really something far 
below the dignity of a Danish journeyman, but Poulsen felt that he 
had to do something, and so he shouldered his hod and went to work 
as a common, unskilled laborer. 

For the next few days he was thoroughly disgusted with himself. 
He had always considered himself a first-class mechanic and here he 
was almost convinced that he was good for nothing. He carried his 
hod for a few weeks and, as he climbed the ladders with his heavy 
load, he could not help looking over the work, using his sound judg- 
ment and mechanical skill. Little by little, it struck Poulsen that, 
after all, the other men really might be good bricklayers in this new 
and strange world, though they were certainly nothing but brick- 
layers, and in Denmark they would, of course, not do. 

A few days later, Poulsen did not come to work. His judgment 
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had carried him still further and had shown him his own place in this 
strange land of America. 

He had arrived full of confidence in himself as a first-class jour- 
neyman, and after the first stunning disappointment, he found him- 
self to be an experienced architect. 

Never for a moment had his fancy ever risen so high. Never before 
had he understood what a precious gift he had brought with him from 
the Technical School in his native country. His heart was filled 
with thankfulness. Suddenly he understood the full value of knowl- 
edge. From that day his high ideals took form, and out of these ideals 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation and the affiliated Society 
have sprung—meant to spread knowledge, the only thing that really 
counts in this world, spread it as far as his means would reach. 

After this great discovery of his own efficiency, Poulsen worked 
in New York as an architectural draughtsman; and it is sufficient 
proof of his ability in this path that after two short years he obtained 
employment under the United States Government in the office of 
the supervising architect in Washington. 

With an excellent position, a far better salary than he had ever 
had before, and sure promise of advancement in the service of the 
Government, it would seem that he had already started fairly well on 
the road to success. So he had, indeed. Nevertheless it was by no 
means the ambition of Poulsen to be a Government official all his life; 
this was only the first step in his career, and as such it was used to the 
best advantage. While working under the supervising architect, he 
had the best possible outlook over the architectural situation of the 
country, and he could not help noticing the enormous possibilities in 
the building trade for iron and steel construction, especially in the 
large cities where the buildings grew ever taller and taller and made 
the strongest possible construction a compelling necessity. He was 
one of the many who at that time visualized the cities of the future 
America built of iron and steel, and he was one of the few whose will 
and energy were made of the same material, and who were not afraid 
to barter assured prospects for higher ideals. 

After two years he gave up his Government position and on a 
salary scarcely half as large as that he had received in Washington, 
he started in with the Architectural Iron Works of New York, and 
there he worked for eight long years, having for seven years charge of 
the architectural and engineering department connected with the 
concern. 

In this position he obtained a thorough knowledge of iron con- 
struction as it was in those early days of its history. He noticed 
and studied the great defects in the work and formed his own ideas 
in regard to the iron construction of the future American city. The 
Architectural Iron Works of New York, however, was not the place 
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for experiments with new improvements, it worked under rather 
inefficient management, orders were constantly falling off, financial 
difficulties set in, and in 1876 the works were closed, their last con- 
struction of importance being the old Grand Central railroad station 
in New York. 

Not at all discouraged by this failure, Poulsen, on the contrary, 
felt full of confidence. He understood that the time was now ripe 
for his own ideas, and without any fear of the future, he went into 
business for himself. He had at that time no abundance of funds, 
and if, possibly, he had tried to interest capital in his enterprise, he 
had not succeeded. His sole investment in the business was seven 
hundred dollars of his own money and, in addition, of course, the 
energy and confidence 
that were many times as 
valuable. The only per- 
son who seemed to share 
Poulsen’s confidence in 
himself was Michael Eger, 
who accepted a position 
as draughtsman in thenew 
firm, and who, one year 
later, was to join him as 
a partner in the rapidly 
growing enterprise and 
thus become a sharer in 
all the coming success. 


This man was a Nor- ¢ 
wegian whose experience RONZE LIONESS AND CuBs AT SANKTHANSHAUGEN, CHRISTI- 


: . ANIA, Cast AT THE HecLA IRON WorRKS AND PRESENTED TO 
in America had been al- His Native City By Mr. C. M. Ecrer 


most identical with that 

of Poulsen. In his youth he had a strong artistic bent, and his fine 
taste later proved a valuable asset in the business. Having received 
a mechanical training as a mason-journeyman in his native city of 
Christiania, Norway, he obtained, in 1869, a state scholarship to study 
the building trade in the United States. This entailed the obliga- 
tion on his part to send in reports to the state department in Christi- 
ania of whatever new and interesting methods he might happen to see 
in his trade as a mason in America. 

Just as the case had been with Poulsen, Eger never had an op- 
portunity to look more deeply into the building trade from the stand- 
point of a mechanic. He tried several times to get employment as 
a mason-journeyman, but each time he was discharged almost as 
quickly as he mounted the scaffold; there seemed to be no use at all 
for journeymen or their knowledge, but only for the manual labor, 
and that but of the very quickest sort. Eger had at last to consider 
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himself lucky with a job as a common laborer, digging the ground for 
Prospect Park in Brooklyn, which was then being laid out. The 
report to the Norwegian state department was, of course, never 
written. Later he happened to secure a position as a draughtsman 
in the Architectural Iron Works of New York under Poulsen’s 
direction. 

The new firm, which was soon known as Poulsen and Eger’s Archi- 
tectural Iron Works, started life in a little office not larger than a 
common hall-room, and there the two partners worked with all their 
combined energy, estimating on all constructional work that went on 
in the city, and bringing all their artistic sense to bear on designs for 
ornamental work. Whatever contracts they secured were executed in 
a Brooklyn foundry under Poulsen’s personal supervision and at a 
stipulated price on the weight. It was no easy task for two beginners 
like Poulsen and Eger to start thus in competition with established 
enterprises, but they knew and felt certain that sooner or later their 
superior skill and artistic taste would win. And it did win! 

Eight years later the little firm had grown up. It had changed 
its name and was called the Hecla Architectural Iron Works. It 
covered thirty-seven city lots in Williamsburg, Brooklyn, and the 
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two men, Poulsen and Eger, had accumulated work enough to keep 
a thousand men busy. The two poor mason-journeymen from 
Denmark and Norway had in eight short years built up the largest 
industrial enterprise that was ever organized by a Dane or a Nor- 
wegian outside of his own country; and it can safely be said that only 
very few industrial concerns of any kind in Denmark or Norway can 
stand comparison with the Hecla Iron Works in output and efficiency. 

This wonderful success Poulsen attributed largely to the special 
pains he and Eger had taken to impart technical and theoretical 
knowledge to their employees, both partners having had ample op- 
portunity to notice how hampered mechanics in this country gener- 
ally were on account of their utter lack of such foundation. As soon 
as it was barely possible to afford the expense, they established a 
technical evening school in connection with the works, planned after 
those in which they had received their own education, the best 
teachers were engaged, and there the employees could receive free of 
charge a thorough technical training. 

This school has worked the greatest benefit to iron construction 
all over America, many of the employees of the Hecla Iron Works 
having later started in business by themselves in different parts of 
the country, bringing with them the knowledge they received in the 
school. It is no exaggeration to say that all architectural iron work 
in this country, which is now recognized as far superior to that of 
Europe, has attained a higher standard through the teaching in the 
school of the Hecla Iron Works. This fact was a few years ago 
acknowledged by the School of Mines, and due credit was given to 
Poulsen and Eger. 

Another important factor that greatly helped the Hecla Iron Works 
in securing and holding its supreme position was its exceptionally 
artistic designing and modeling. No expense was considered too 
great in securing the best artists that could be had; at times an entire 
staff of sculptors was connected with the Works, many of whom have 
later made great names for themselves in Europe and America. 
Among them may be mentioned Rohl Smith, the famous Danish 
sculptor, well-known in this country for his Sherman statue outside 
of the Capitol in Washington, his enormous Iowa Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument, his Franklin statue in front of the Pennsylvania 
University, and several other of the best known monuments in 
America. 

At the same time, the most scientific metallurgists were soon con- 
nected with the enterprise, and the Hecla Iron Works was, before 
long, recognized as the best place in America for galvanoplastic 
works, being able to handle statues and single pieces of ornamental 
work as much as sixteen feet in height. 

Ornamental parts as well as entire constructions from the Hecla 
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Iron Works are now found in large num- 
bers all over the world, and models of 
them may be seen in recognized tech- 
nical and educational institutions, such 
as the Imperial Technical Institute in 
Berlin, in Petrograd, in Tokio, and 
many other cities. 
We need not leave home, however, 
to consider the ragged skyline of New 
York City; it will be found that the 
Hecla Iron Works has done the con- 
struction work for by far the larger num- 
ber of the skyscrapers which give our 
city its peculiar and imposing character, 
while ornamental iron and metal in even 
i greater amounts have been turned out 
Winvows iv THE Granp Centra Sta- to beautify the city. 
ee a ee a pe Among the later works we need 
only mention the colossal construc- 
tions as well asthe ornamental details of the imposing Grand 
Central and Pennsylvania railroad stations, and all the simple and 
practical subway entrances in the city of New York. When to this 
is still added that the Hecla Iron Works was the first to construct and 
introduce iron and steel elevators, of the model that is today used 
all over the world, it will readily be seen how great an influence 
Poulsen and Eger have had: on the building trade in America. 

It was natural that a man of Poulsen’s standing and experience in 
handling large forces of men was considered one of the first authori- 
ties in labor questions. His straight business principles, his fairness 
in competition, and his never-failing consideration for his employees 
made him very often a successful arbiter of strikes in the building 
trades. Many will still remember with admiration the fearless man- 
ner in which, almost single-handed, he fought the Structural Iron- 
workers’ blackmailing and extorting delegate, Sam Parks, and forced 
him at last to the prison cell where he belonged, thereby securing 
better conditions for both employers and employees in the building 
trades all over the country. New York was at that time not a safe 
place for Poulsen. 

In his later years Poulsen did not take so active a part in the 
business as he had been wont to do. He developed a taste for 
traveling; at first he made only shorter trips in the United States, 
then longer voyages. He visited on several occasions Europe, South 
America, Egypt, Syria and other remote places, and when home 
again he found pleasure in studying the history and architecture of 
those countries. He saw to it that business went on as usual even 
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though he was not always in his office. He felt that he had a 
right to leisure after all those years of constant work. He knew his 
men, knew that each one was doing his duty. 

Poulsen had one great sorrow and disappointment in his life, 
when he was left a childless widower while still comparatively young. 
He had been married to the widow of his friend, the Danish Consul 
Clausen in Washington, a woman of English extraction, whose maiden 
name was Lizzie Brown. She was deeply interested in his work, 
especially in the artistic side of it, and without doubt she had a most 
beneficial influence upon her husband. 

She loved nature and, together with Poulsen, she discovered the 
most beautiful stretch of land that could be found in the environment, 
and there they decided to build their home. Being a better architect 
than many professionals, she drew the plans herself, made all 
arrangements and supervised the building of the house. Fate, 
however, had decided that she should not occupy it long herself. 

The house was considered one of the most interesting bits of 
architecture in the city, comfortable, artistic, and above all, indi- 
vidual. One knew the moment he entered that there was no other 
house in the whole world like this—no other hall, no other stairway, 
no other rooms like those within its walls. 
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For Poulsen himself it must have been like one of his own air castles 
from his younger days grown into solid shape. Built almost entirely 
of iron and bronze, and constructed in the Hecla Iron Works, all his 
inventions,all his improvements, all the most beautiful designs he ever 
made in ornamental work, all the many successes of his whole life were 
collected here; and out of this a house was built for him to live in. 

Sitting there in his easy-chair, in the later years of his life, every- 
thing that his eye rested on would bring memories of the great achieve- 
ments of his life, pleasant recollections of success upon success. Only 
one sorrow did he feel; but he felt it more and more deeply as the 
years went on—no children of his own would succeed him in his 
work. He may at times have thought of the children of his nearest 
friends, but such affections had lost their grip on him. Nearer to 
his heart was knowledge, and he often remembered the Technical 
School in Copenhagen. 

At last he decided that all his fortune should be left to some 
educational purpose, but the problem was to find that which best 
expressed his inmost wish. 

At that time there was a movement on foot among Scandina- 
vians in America to organize a society for the purpose of cultivating 
closer relations between residents of this country and Scandinavia, 
especially by carrying into effect an interchange of students, teachers, 
and lecturers. It was nothing but an idea and a very vague one, for 
there was yet nothing to build on but an honest desire. 

Poulsen heard of this movement and it roused his interest. Again 
he thought of the Technical School in Copenhagen, which had given 
him his only start in life. He conferred with the originators of the 
idea and turned the matter over carefully in his own mind. 

Not long afterwards the Society was enabled to begin work with 
a hundred-thousand-dollar donation from Poulsen; and, whoever saw 
him in those days, will forever remember his happiness; it was as 
though he had held a son over the baptismal font. 

The only wish that accompanied the donation was this: That 
the first student to benefit from it should come from the Technical 
School in Copenhagen and be well recommended by this institution. 
Having entire confidence in the leaders of the movement, he left 
everything else to their judgment and discretion. 

For one short year Poulsen had the great pleasure of seeing the 
Society work and flourish. The next year, the third of May, 1911, 
he died, leaving his whole fortune to the high ideals that had always 
lived within him, and had at last taken shape in the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation. 
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NiELs Poutson’s Home on SHORE Roan, BROOKLYN 


Poulson’s Personality 


By CatTHERINE D. GrotH 


NE of the larger New York papers once sent me to interview 

Mr. Poulson. It was the only opportunity I ever had of 

meeting him, and I never saw him again, but even in the 
short interview I felt very keenly the power of his personality. 

It was a cold day. The blizzard had heaped high the snow along 
Shore Road and the waters of the bay seemed frosted. The wind 
howled as it dashed through desolate, icy branches. Perhaps it was 
the contrast from the cold outside which made the Poulson house 
seem so warm and welcoming. 

I had heard about his “‘iron house”’ and had expected to find it 
rather cold and forbidding. Never had I imagined that cast iron 
walls could be so mellow and harmonious. In one corner, I remember, 
a huge bunch of vivid red carnations, from Poulson’s own conserva- 
tory, blazed forth in their brilliancy against the dark background. 

Mr. Poulson received me in his library, a corner room with large 
windows overlooking the bay and the Narrows. A luxurious fire 
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roared in the immense fireplace. A large desk, covered with neatly 
piled papers and plans, filled the center of the room, Mr. Poulson 
sat before his desk in a large easy chair, and his powerful figure with 
the kindly and masterly head was silhouetted against the window and 
the gray winter sky. 

I had been sent to ask him about his plan for the improvement of 
the Brooklyn Bridge Terminal. At this time, conditions—through 
the relatively recent construction of the Subway—were better than 
when Mr. Poulson first submitted his plans for a wiser arrangement 
of tracks and platforms, to insure better accommodations for pas- 
sengers, but they were still bad enough to need improvement. 

It may be interesting to note that the frightful crush at the 
Bridge had always seemed inexcusable to Mr. Poulson. A practical 
man as well as a brilliant technician, he had evolved a most simple 
plan which would practically have done away with most of the 
traffic congestion. But, as is usually the case with reforms which 
carry with them no political benefits, this plan was never adopted. 

One of the strongest impressions which I received in this, my one 
and only conversation with Mr. Poulson, was the force with which 
he abhorred wasted energy and neglected opportunities. It was 
not so much the Bridge crush in itself that he hated, as the fact that 
the crush was totally unnecessary. He himself had accomplished too 
much not to understand the crime of wasting energy to no purpose. 
“There is no reason, no object, in making the public go upstairs and 
down, backwards and forwards. Why is not this unnecessary incon- 
venience done away with?” 

Mr. Poulson, in the Bridge Terminal problems, seemed to see 
not only the discomfort of thousands of people, but a concrete ex- 
ample of human stupidity and inertia, which, in turn, was caused by 
lack of understanding. 

“The crowd,” said Mr. Poulson, “‘is more intelligent than cattle, 
but it has not yet learned to think about things.. If the Bridge 
passengers were merchandise instead of people, the changes for 
which I am fighting would have been made long ago. The directors 
would lose too much if goods had to be transported in such round- 
about ways, but human beings do not have to be carried—they can 
walk alone—and the public’s inconvenience and loss of time does not 
annoy the company. Therefore its officials have never taken the 
trouble to remedy conditions, and the public itself is not intelligent 
enough to protest effectually against abuses.” 

Yet that time would come, Mr. Poulson believed. It would come 
when people learn to profit by all educational advantages, and to 
make the most of opportunities, not only individually but collect- 
ively. 

Mr. Poulson seemed to have implicit faith in the value of educa- 
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tion. He spoke of it almost as a panacea for all the evils of the 
world. Again and again during the interview the words occurred: 
“These things will change . . . the people are being educated. . . . 
The United States has a glorious future because its citizens, even 
the poorest, get such fine instruction. . . . In the United States 
every man hasachance . . . he gets a good education . . . the door 
of opportunity is open for him. . . .” 

It was the implicit trust—almost what Norwegians would call 
the kulsviertro—of the self-made man in an education which he had 
not received and which, in spite of his wonderful attainments in other 
lines, he still, perhaps, regretted. Those of us who have the so-called 
education may feel differently about it—know how little it really 
means and how useless it is unless backed up by other qualities. 
But Poulson did not look at it that way. “No man with a real 
education can be a failure. . . . How much talent—even genius!— 
is lost or wasted for lack of instruction to develop it!” 

Of Andrew Carnegie, as a man, he spoke most highly because of 
his library endowments. “That is the most wonderful thing to do 
—to put all the riches and treasures of learning and knowledge 
within the reach of the people.’”’ Edison he admired immensely 
because his inventions, aside from their other values, helped to in- 
crease man’s chances of acquiring greater knowledge. 

He spoke with admiration of great artists—writers, painters, or 
singers—who had cultivated their particular field to the utmost and 
triumphed in it. I imagine that Mr. Poulson must have been fond 
of music, though, of course, I can only judge by one afternoon with 
him. That day he had selections from the operas in which Caruso 
sang played on an immense Victrola. As he listened, he exclaimed 
with sincere and deep conviction: “It is a joy to the ear because it is 
practically perfect. That man’s voice has been cultivated to the 
extreme. It is a finished product.” 

His tone implied the dislike which a sincerely great man—a man 
of real attainments, broad views and power—feels for the amateurish, 
the half-baked. He demanded that each individual strive to reach 
the most perfect development of his faculties. Whatever one un- 
dertook should be done thoroughly. In practical matters every 
opportunity should be taken advantage of. In art he wanted the 
highest, the most perfect of its kind. In scholarship as well. Nothing 
but the very highest and finest found recognition in his eyes. 








The Contempt of Europe for Germany 
By Cart G. Laurin 


HAT can be the reason that the Germans are so exceedingly 

unpopular all over the world? A young German officer, 

Freiherr Marschall von Bieberstein, who recently fell on the 
western battle front, made this question the subject of an article which 
was published a few days after the death of the author. 

As the article was forwarded to me in accordance with the request 
of the dead, and as the question has interested me from my childhood 
—hboth the parents of my mother being German—I have felt moved 
to make an attempt at answering it. 

There has always, among all people, existed a scale of rank for the 
nations. With a Roman, a Greek counted for more than a Gaul, a 
Gaul more than a Teuton, while a Teuton was better than a Syrian or 
aJew. When it comes to a question of blue blood, all are aristocrats, 
and we may see the most boorish Russian, who cannot count to twelve 
in his own language, turn up his nose at a “‘dirty Jew,” who is heaven 
high above him in cleanliness and culture. There is one quality 
which all people, no matter how democratic or “free,” despise in others, 
and that is the quality of being bourgeois. The more bourgeois vir- 
tues and faults a people possesses, the more it is despised. In the 
exceedingly superficial estimation of the nations, the same standard 
of valuation is used as in placing the guests at a dinner party. Though 
it goes against the grain, one must seat them according to rank, but 
however simple the guests and the hosts may be, they all in their 
heart would give precedence to those who are known and recognized 
for birth, riches, a distinguished appearance, or—in the case of women 
—even beauty, and no doubt there is a certain foundation for this 
naive, popular superficiality. If, in addition; the high-born, wealthy, 
distinguished and beautiful lady is also tactful, she will be the more 
intensely admired by all, from the host himself to the servant who 
waits on the table. 

What, then, happens when the noble ladies, Gallia, Britannia, 
Italia, Germania, and even “Mother Russia” come together? Does 
not the very name convey to us non-Germans—and that elegant lady 
of mixed race, Austria, seems to agree with us—a sense that the 
portly, bourgeois Germania, recently too humble—her ancestry as a 
nation is only forty-four years old—now too overbearing, moving with 
perfect assurance, reveals in her association with others a lack of 
that most important quality—tact. But the want of tact, according 
to Anatole France, is the sin mentioned in the Bible which “‘ cannot 
be forgiven.” 

From remote antiquity, strangers have been regarded with sus- 
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picion. When the stranger entered the cave, the tent, or the house, 
the inhabitants watched him, wondering whether he came to kill or 
whether he would settle down gratefully by the fire. They especially 
appreciated that he was tactful, that he did not enter without an 
invitation and was not too greedy at feeding-time; that he knew his 
place and did not stay too long, and that if he remained permanently 
he did not interfere with the aborigines. 

Jews and Germans, more than others, have a tendency to exploit- 
ing, and the contempt for the Germans resembles that unprepossessing 
prejudice, anti-Semitism. As early as about the year 1300 the Swedes, 
not being endowed with the ability to make money, grew tired of being 
skinned and, at the worst, even killed with a wooden saw by energetic 
Germans. In recent years the German activity in our country has 
been of a purely commercial order, and yet it has been so strong that 
we inferior Swedes have taken revenge by the two contemptuous 
questions often heard: “‘Is he a German Jew or only a German?” and, 
“What doesn’t a German do for money?” meaning that a gentleman 
does not stoop to everything in order to make a penny. This feeling, 
which is so dangerous to the economic rise of a country, whether it be 
found in a Spanish caballero or in a Swedish peasant, has bred in 
Sweden, as in England and Roumania and, in fact, almost everywhere, 
a prejudice against the Germans as being especially ungentlemanly in 
matters of business. 

When in traveling on the Continent we meet a poorly dressed and 
fat—we Teutons are inclined to grow fat—lip-smacking foreign gen- 
tleman and, upon inquiry, learn in nine cases out of ten that he is a 
German commercial traveler, we are usually seized by a sense of 
dislike of the apparition rather than of admiration for the energy 
with which he forces upon the stranger his manicure cases ordynamo 
machines. Nor does the parsimony that leads him to reduce tipping 
to a minimum particularly commend itself to us. 

The fact that the general scorn of the Germans is founded on such 
external deficiencies is confirmed all over the world, and no one 
knows it better than the Germans themselves. In times of peace 
they will often, with an almost excessive good nature, joke about the 
disdainful and spiteful words that are sometimes hurled after them by 
people who in dress and manners are not much better than they. 

He who has been so fortunate as to spend some time in the real 
Germany—not only at Palais de danse, Moulin Rouge, and Piccadilly 
in Berlin—will know that the most important part of good breeding, 
that of the heart, is nowhere more common than there. Even their 
enemies cannot deny that the Germans rank highest in general 
education. For my part, I must lay stress on the fact that nothing 
but the most unjust Germanophobia can deny the existence of the 
utmost refinement of soul as well as body—most particularly within 
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the military profession and even among the aristocratic Jewish fami- 
lies—but also in other large classes of the German people. Noother 
nation works more strenuously and with greater success on its own 
development. 

When not influenced by political disagreement or war, the general 
conception of one people about another will usually be based partly 
on the representatives of the nation that have been encountered, and 
partly upon what has been learned from the press and the cultured 
classes about the literature, art, science, technical ability and, not 
least, the warlike achievements of the foreign people. The word 
“Swedish” in the United States of America does not suggest thoughts 
of Linné or of Gustaf II Adolf, but rather of the lower classes, good- 
natured, fair-haired servant maids and clumsy but strong peasant 
boys. The Germans travel more than any other people. If a Ger- 
man in Munich has 250 marks to spend for his amusement, he will go 
to Italy for a month, but not so a gentleman in Grenoble, who comes 
into possession of 300 francs with which to give himself a good time. 
If he did, the Frenchmen in Italy would be considered just as objec- 
tionable and stingy as the Germans, perhaps more so, for who can be 
more overbearing and petty than a small French tradesman? It is 
not on Fiirst von Biilow—one of the most highly cultivated persons 
in Europe*—but on the Gebriider Bierdimperl that the Italians base 
their conception of I Tedeschi. 

Madame de Staél rightly says: “En littérature et en politique les 
allemands ont trop de considération pour les étrangers et pas assez de 
prejugés nationaux.”’ In the matter of politics this is no longer true, 
for if we may speak of a national change of heart; that is what has 
taken place in Germany. The first part of the sentence is still true, 
and the words of the gifted Frenchwoman regarding the literature 
and the national prejudice may still apply. The intellectual egoism, 
which in France and England has perhaps been carried to excess, but 
which was necessary in order to inspire other people with a wholesome 
respect, does not exist in Germany. The enthusiasm of a Thomas 
Carlyle, an Ernest Renan, an Hippolyte Taine, for German culture 
and for the depth, beauty, and strength of the German Faust-dispo- 
sition, could not penetrate to the great mass of Englishmen or French- 
men, even as a fleeting sense of reverence. He who has no respect 
for himself will not easily win respect from others. Moreover, as 
Nietzsche pointed out, the German culture was not so homogeneous 
and, therefore, not so refined as the French or English. 

Germany, divided and impoverished, was welded together on the 
anvil of war with the fires of national passion. The most critically 
contemplative and disorganized people went through a fight for unity 


*A great French newspaper was recently guilty of the grotesque assertion that le prince de Biilow 
might have kultur, but not culture. 
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which was most remarkable because it was, so far as I know, the only 
fight for national unity that has been fought and won in the face of 
the dislike of the whole world. The most poorly organized of all 
people became the best organized, the most humiliated became vic- 
torious. ‘In Germany,” says Madame de Staél, “stoves, beer, and 
tobacco-smoke form a warm, heavy atmosphere, which the Germans 
will not quit. This atmosphere has a deadening effect upon an energy 
which is as needful in war as is courage.”” Well, they did quit this 
atmosphere, and the people who in the middle of the nineteenth 
century sold their navy, consisting of a few wooden ships, at public 
auction, now own, if not the largest, probably the best-equipped navy 
in the world. 

A German would be equally unpopular, whether sitting in his 
dressing-gown gemiitlich schmunzelnd, with a porcelain pipe in his 
mouth, or whether making his entry into Riga with drawn sword, 
after miracles of courage, to the notes of a Prussian parade march. 
For in the Baltic provinces it is only Germans who are molested. 
Every one thinks it terrible that the Danes are oppressed in North 
Schleswig—and I think so, too—and how many have not voiced just 
complaints of the hard lot of the Finns and the Little Russians, and 
perhaps even pondered anxiously on the sufferings of the Servians 
outside the boundaries of Servia. But when it comes to the Germans, 
compassion suddenly halts, even when the oppressor is Russia, who 
is otherwise so much disliked. 

“The Germans have such an ugly language,” people say. ‘“‘Ger- 
man and tobacco are my two aversions,”’ said even Gustaf III, though 
as the nephew of Frederick the Great, born of a German father and a 
German mother, every drop of blood in his veins was German. 

There is no way of determining whether or not a language is 
beautiful, but we may at least ascertain whether it is considered 
beautiful. To me personally no language seems more euphonious 
than German in poetic form, and I also consider Goethe’s Margareta 
and Holbein’s German housewives as the highest types of woman- 
hood. ‘To all but Anglo-Saxons, English is apt to sound harsh, but 
not vulgar, while High German sounds to most non-Germans about 
as Swiss German sounds to a native of Berlin, that is, it seems at once 
ridiculous and ordinary. 


Lusty, strong-limbed and fresh, 

A maiden bred in the forest, 
LIissome, withal, and fair, 

Save for the mouth that’s too wide. 


So Tegnér sang of the German tongue in 1817. The language was 
too coarse and the mouth too wide—so we were told even at the only 
period during the last three hundred years when we Swedes have 
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looked with sympathy upon German literature. Yet it was then 
that the interest in German culture which does exist in our country, 
though it is not very extensive, came into being through the study 
of the great German authors by our educated classes. Goethe has 
been as useful to Germany as ten commanding and victorious generals 
and Heme as useful as two. 

If we look upon Europe as a whole we shall find that the admirable 
French civilization has penetrated much more deeply down into the 
layers of population in the various countries than has the equally 
admirable German. This is due to the authors of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, whose style, in contrast with 
the German, was clear and even epigrammatic. This French educa- 
tion has had an important influence upon the standards in Italy, 
Germany, Sweden, and even in England. 

It has gone on for two hundred and fifty years, almost without 
interruption, owing to the fact that French civilization in all this time 
has scarcely had any period of stagnation. Art, the theatres, novels, 
biographies, and historical literature have been the levers. The 
French style has been clear, concise, and spirituelle, and this unusual 
course of training has, therefore, as is but just, been rewarded with a 
sincere gratitude that does not often fall to the lot of a pedagogue. 

The Germans have excelled in philosophy and music, but the 
abstract character of these subjects has prevented them from acquir- 
ing the same national stamp. It is easier to see that Tartuffe is 
French than to hear that the Ninth Symphony is German. The 
French qualities—clarity, wit, elegance and, we may add, gallantry 
are less annoyingly efficient than the German virtues of order, 
thoroughness, and discipline. 

That solid contempt, that aversion amounting to a physical 
repugnance which the Anglo-Saxon race feels for “the dirty German” 
is, of course, on the face of it, an expression of the dislike felt by a 
punctiliously correct person for one who is loud-voiced and aggressive 
and carries the mark of the underbred in such habits as, for instance, 
eating with his knife, matters to which Englishmen attach much 
importance. Yet perhaps it is most of all in the German discipline 
that Englishmen and Americans see the slavish subjection and ser- 
vility which irritated the author of De l’ Allemagne, as early as the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. All nations accuse their ene- 
mies of uncleanliness. I have heard the old story about the visitor 
who was given the table-cloth for a sheet, related in France, with the 
scene laid in a German village. In Germany I have heard the same 
tale, but there it was told as a typical example of French filthiness. 
In the present article, however, we are dealing only with the question 
of why foreign nations believe they have a right to scorn Germany. 
The reason for the English epithet, “dirty German,” may perhaps 
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be narrowed down to a comparison between an English and a German 
crowd of about the same social and economic position, as seen in a 
restaurant or theatre. The former is considerably more elegant than 
the latter. As for the actual cleanliness, those who know both 
nations seem to think that while it is scrupulous in the English aris- 
tocracy and middle class, it perhaps extends a little deeper down into 
the German community than in the corresponding strata of English 
society. When it comes to the question of German dress, which 
seems to interest other Europeans and non-Europeans so much, it 
may be noted that even in 1909 the excellent and clever representative 
of Le Figaro, Jules Huret, came to the conclusion, after long and con- 
scientious studies all through Germany, that the younger generation 
of both sexes was characterized by good taste, even in this respect. 

One thing is certain: The German Government works with well- 
defined purpose to improve the state of cleanliness, just as it works 
more thoroughly and effectively than any other nation in Europe or 
America toward lifting the laboring classes to security and prosperity. 
In the last few decades the English dislike of Germany has been 
augmented by hatred and envy of the rapid growth of the industry 
and commerce, as well as the navy, of Germany. The development 
of German trade during the last few years has been called unnatural, 
and Lord Crewe, not only in his club, but from the Government bench, 
has stooped to the tactless remark that Germany was “‘an upstart 
kingdom.” 

What, then, can the German people do in order to become popu- 
lar? The political steps have been set forth by a great American 
newspaper. Its well-meaning advice is: The Kaiser should be de- 
posed, “militarism ’’—that is, the German army—abolished, the Ger- 
man unity dissolved so that the various States in some fashion, 
against their will, be given their “freedom” again. Then there will 
be peace, not only in Germany but in all Europe. Yet the German 
national character remains. In this connection we may ask what 
impression it would make if, at a time when the United States were 
attacked by Japan, England, Russia, and France together, neutral — 
Germany should advise the Northern and Southern states to separ- 
ate and not to keep too large a navy? No, some degree of imparti- 
ality we may have a right to expect from the neutral countries, even 
in their judgment of Germany, the nation, standing in iron-bound 
solidarity, resolute and purposeful, with a devotion that is without 
bounds, fighting for its own existence and that of the Germanic race, 
against many great, brave, and wealthy nations, and against the 
antipathy of the whole world. 

Virility is a prominent characteristic of the German people, and 
they have the genuinely virile quality of inquiring after their own 
faults, not in order to have them denied or flattered away, but in 
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order to root them out by their own effort. From Luther to Sim- 
plicissimus they have sung about their own weaknesses and absurdi- 
ties, and I can scarcely conceive of anything more manly and genu- 
inely German than the young officer who, from the trenches, with 
death close by, with heart warming toward the smaller and weaker 
kindred people and wishing them a lasting peace, equally unmoved 
by the French shells and by the black, frothing waves of lies that 
flow across the Channel and across the Atlantic threatening to sub- 
merge all Europe—asking without affected humility, but with simple 
dignity: Why are we Germans so unpopular? 

I have tried to answer as honestly as I knew how. They are 
unpopular because too many of them yet lack that formal breeding 
and that pliancy of soul and body which only the old civilizations, 
that are perfectly sure of themselves, can give. They are unpopular 
because they have a greater number of citizens possessed of initiative 
and seeking development and, therefore, send out a greater number 
of plain and economical travelers than other countries. They are 
unpopular because they are somewhat too energetic in business. 
They are unpopular because that hard school of discipline, the 
necessity of which they have realized in organizing their new state, 
wounds by its harsh tone of command, and, lastly, they are unpopular 
because they are unknown. 

“One can’t tell how good a wine is,” a German wine agent once 
said tome. One cannot express in words the essence of that strength 
and “ Deutschtum”’ which rings in the notes of Siegfried’s triumphant 
fanfare, nor the nature of that which is highest and finest in the 
German people, but we can sense that union of sap, dreams, and 
energy which has been effected in this people, and which is of the 
greatest importance to the whole world. 

Young Siegfried is a hero of such great qualities that we should 
not take it amiss if he blows his own horn a little too hard and is 
somewhat tousled as to his hair. 


FROM BJORNSON’S POEMS 


The translation of Bjérnson’s collected Digte og Sange by Professor Arthur Hubbell Palmer, published 
as Volume III of the Scandinavian Classics is announced on page 317 of this issue. 


Wonder I must, what I once may see 
Over the lofty mountains ? 

Eyes shall meet only snow, may be: 

Standing here, each evergreen tree 
Over the heights 1s yearning: 
Will it be long in learning? 





Children of Men 


By Gustav WIEpD 
Translated by Hanna Astrup Larsen 


HEY were sitting high up under the bluff, in the mild summer 
evening, half sheltered by overhanging sweetbriers and black- 
berry bushes heavy with fruit. Behind their backs was a flat, 

smooth stone, rising to the height of a man straight up from the 
yellow clay, while a sunbleached, weather-beaten board, probably an 
old wagon seat, served them as a bench. Yet they could look out 
over the thick, leafy green copse of low-stemmed beech and ash, 
down to the ocean, rolling blue and vast and sending its murmuring 
ripples in over the pebbles on the strand. 

The spot was lonely and quiet, far from the noise and labor of the 
day. They had come upon it while wandering along the shore, and 
there they were sitting while he spoke. 

‘*Yes, up here is the place for the house! It must be shining 
white like the driven snow, and the roof shall be thatched, and 
roses and wild ivy will twine around the doors and windows.”’ 

“Yes,” she said, “‘and the windows must have old, old tiny green 
panes, and over the door we will put the antlers of the largest deer in 
the forest, and the swallows will build under the eaves, and the stork 
have its nest on top of the barn-roof every summer.” 

“But there are no meadows nor marshes in the neighborhood,” 
he demurred, “‘there’s no food for the stork.” 

“It must live here anyway,” she said decidedly. “I want to see 
it come flying home every evening, and I want to laugh at the young 
ones when they dance on top of the roof with their long, lanky legs 
and flap their wings and look as if they were going to tumble on their 
noses into the yard every minute.” 

“Very well, then we take the stork,” he said and kissed her little 
white hand, “but no children—they cost too much. We will just 
have a big green parrot, which will sit on its perch in a cage in the 
dining-room and say: ‘Good morning, old citizens,’ when we come in 
to drink our coffee.” 

**A parrot by all means,” she nodded, “‘but we must have one tiny 
little baby, too!” 

“It would certainly have to be a very small one,” he replied, 
smiling and stroking her hair. 

*“Ye-es,” she said, “just a wee little thing—like this,” and she 
showed the size with her fingers. 

He kissed her and went on: “In the dining-room there must be 
a green painted panelling, a high green panelling, and above that a 
shelf holding queer old crocks and dishes, and the chairs shall be 
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green and have stiff backs with scrolls and with red flowers and 
rushes painted on them, and there shall be an old copper tea-set on a 
green table in the corner.” 

‘And a big old green clock with urns on,” she added. 

**A clock with urns, yes, and an old square, fat-bellied iron stove 
with Adam and Eve and the fall, and Pharaoh drowning in the Red 
Sea.” 

‘“‘And now the sitting-room?”’ she asked. 

“The sitting-room?—It must have three windows with a view 
over the tree-tops to the sea.”’ 

“But then we'd get all the afternoon sun!” 

“They must be bay-windows, filled with flowers and fragrant 
herbs—deep bay-windows, so the sun can’t come into the room but 
only throw a few long, golden stripes over the floor and furniture. In 
the middle of the room there shall be an oval table inlaid with ebony, 
with great carved claw-feet, and we must have low, upholstered 
chairs and an upright grand piano in the corner near the hall. On 
the center-table there shall be an enormous broad-leaved palm set on 
a high dish of dark red terra-cotta.” 

“Where shall we put my sewing-table?”’ 

“Your sewing-table? In the middle bay-window, which is to 
have leaded panes and be painted like the old solemn church windows 
with pictures of saints and inscriptions in deep blue and bright red and 
chrome yellow. Ferns and ivy will grow in the sill, and there shall 
be yellow fleur-de-lis and white water lilies in long, slender vases, and 
a cut-glass bowl with darting gold-fish eating bread out of your 
hand. And we must have doves!—snow white and sea blue and rust 
brown doves, circling around your head as you stand on the steps of 
the veranda under the roses and ivy; they will perch on your head 
and on your arms and on your shoulders and peck grain from your 
hand and from your lips; and you will stand there dressed in white, 
with short slashed sleeves and pale blue stockings and shoes, and 
with a string of red corals twined around your neck.” 

She threw her arms around his neck and laid her head on his 
breast, smiling happily. 

‘““And now the cabinet?” she asked—‘‘and your study ?’’ 

“The cabinet must turn to the east,” he continued, “with a 
huge chestnut outside of the window, a tree with a crown as big as 
a thousand-year-old cedar of Lebanon; and at the foot of the tree 
there shall be greensward of the softest, brightest grass, with tables 
and chairs of bent, flecked boughs, and hammocks and croquet and 
tennis for our guests—and a telescope two feet long and turning on a 
pivot, so we can follow the ships on their course over the ocean.” 

“But the furniture in the cabinet?” 

“You can decide on that,” he replied; “‘it is to be your room.”’ 
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““No,”’ she said, “‘you do it better.” 

“White,” he nodded, “‘yes, white, with spindle-legs and delicate 
tracings of gold, upholstered in silk with large flowers on a pale blue 
ground, fastened with round-headed nails of dull gold. The walls 
shall be covered with leather-paper, embossed in pale gold, and the 
curtains and portiéres must be of the same color and texture as the 
stuff on the furniture. The center-table shall be oblong with a carved, 
gilt-edged top, and above it shall hang a chandelier of glass with 
prisms and tears and stars, nebulous and pale like blue frozen milk.” 

“And the fire-place?” 

“There isn’t going to be any fire-place; for spring and summer 
will be warm and radiant with light and sun, and in the autumn and 
winter we will live in our apartment in Copenhagen.” 

**Now there is only your study left,” she said,—‘‘and the bed- 
room.” 

**My den shall be in the gable-end toward the west, where I can 
look miles and miles into the country over hills and valleys and woods 
and lakes blushing in the glow of the evening sun. It will have only 
one large Gothic window with a full, heavy curtain. The rugs shall be 
skins of wolf and bear, and the furniture made of oak, austere and 
dignified. The tapestries shall be woven with pictures of knights in 
shining mail and ladies in sendal and ermine, and the walls hung with 
armor and swords and shields. And there must be a secret door 
that glides open when you press a rusty nail behind the bookcase.” 

“Oh,” she breathed, shuddering, “and where does it lead?” 

“Down into a dark, underground passage, where the former lord 
of the manor has been walled in for a hundred years—or, no, it leads 
to the round tower-room, where you are lying in the great, wide oak 
four-poster! You lie waiting and listening and looking out into the 
dark room, which is lit only by the small lamp on the marble table at 
your head. You have been reading, but now the book is resting on 
the white sheet in front of you, and you are lying with your arms 
behind your neck, and your dark hair forms a frame around your 


face. You are longing and listening and looking out before you with ' 


great, dreamy eyes. Then you hear the secret door slide open, and 
you smile and half raise yourself on your elbow and listen again. You 
hear steps, soft, stealthy steps, coming nearer and nearer. Quickly 
you put the book down on the table, throw yourself back on the pillow 
and close your eyes. A door is carefully opened, a face bends down 
over yours, and, with a scream that sounds like a cry of joy, you put 
your arms around my neck and press your lips to mine ‘ 

So they babbled, these two, as they sat in the mild summer evening 
under the sheltering roof of the fragrant blackberries and sweetbriers 
and looked out over the green, cupola-like trees to the sea, rolling 
its murmuring waves in toward the foot of the bluff. 
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When the sun had disappeared behind the western hills, and the 
dew began to fall, he rose from the bench, saying: “I am afraid it’s 
time to go home; your mother must be waiting for us with the tea.” 

Silent and with minds that felt strangely tired and vapid, they 
walked slowly down through the forest to the railway station. 

Suddenly she spoke. ‘How I wish we could eat supper out 
here!” 

He twisted his head nervously. ‘But, dearest, you know very 
well that——”’ 

“Yes, yes,” she answered hurriedly, pressing her cheek against 
his arm, “it was nothing but a stupid notion of mine. We have cer- 


tainly spent money enough today.” 

Again they walked on without speaking. 

When they stood at the ticket window, he turned his face away, 
embarrassed, and asked: “I suppose we'll go home third class?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said eagerly, “yes, of course! There are so few 
people at this time,.and we save almost a krone.” 


A Danish Mepat Ownep in AMERICA 


A Danish heirloom of unusual interest is the inheritance of the Barclay family in the United States. 
The owner is Miss Grace Barclay, of Baltimore, and according to household documents it was the 
property of her paternal ancestor nine generations back, Admiral Niels Juel, who himself presented it 
to his daughter, from whom it was handed down from generation to generation through Dutch and 
English descendants to Miss Barclay. The latter is now one of the American Red Cross nurses at 
Pau, in France. The medal, which is of silver, commemorates the event of July 1, 1677, when the 
Danish Admiral Niels Juel in Kége Bay won his brilliant victory over a superior Swedish fleet. At 
least one other copy of this medallion is owned in America—by Baron Joost Dahlerup of New Rochelle. 





Interesting People 
Ci nws CLAES BONDE, secretary of the Swedish Legation 


in Washington, is a member of a family that has no less than 
fourteen names thought worthy of a special paragraph in 
Nordisk Familjebok. Beginning with Torben Bonde, who died in 
1329, the list includes diplomats, soldiers, and even a king, Karl 
Knutson Bonde, who was thrice crowned king and twice deposed by 
the nobles and hierarchy, and 
who was in fact Gustav Vasa’s 
forerunner as a national ruler. 
Gustav Bonde the Elder, as 
treasurer of the realm during the 
minority of Carl XI, showed 
himself a far-sighted modern 
statesman. Others have been 
scholars or patrons of arts and 
letters, when such tastes were not 
common in noble families. Gus- 
tav Trolle Bonde, early in the 
last century, built the magnifi- 
cent castle Trolleholm in Skane 
and filled it with books and 
works of art. 

Through his mother, née Bar- 
oness Leijonhufvud, Count 
Bonde has the blood of another 
illustrious family in his veins. 

Margareta Leijonhufvud, the 

second wife of Gustav Vasa, was - 
the mother of two kings and the Cryst Cats Bowoe. wi Remmnspen ive 
grandmother of a third, the great Pactric Exposttion, JUNE 24. 
Gustav Adolf, while, through her 

daughters, she became the ancestress of most of the reigning families 
in Europe. 

Count Bonde entered the diplomatic service in 1904. After 
serving as attaché, first in London and then in Paris, he returned to 
the Royal Foreign Office, where he rose to first secretary. Hebecame 
secretary of the Legation in Washington in 1912, and the following 
year, as Chargé d’Affaires in the absence of Minister Ekengren, he 
attracted much attention to himself for the ability and legal acumen 
he showed in handling the so-called Wood Pulp case growing out of 
the Canadian Reciprocity Act. 





From the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Courtesy of Nordstjernan 


Tue ILLusTRATION ABOVE SHows THE “HAa.Lu or FAME” IN THE SWEDISH BUILDING witH Busts 
oF SWEDEN’s GREAT MEN AND WOMEN IN THE FOREGROUND, AND IN THE BACKGROUND PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF THE WINNERS OF THE NoBEL Prize. THe Picture BELOW AND TO THE LEFT SHOWS THE VIKING 
Sure THAT ForMep A PicturREsQqUE FEATURE oF Norway's Day, JUNE 3; THAT TO THE RIGHT HAS 
Caucut Two Youne Danish Giris, on DENMARK’s Day, JuNE 5, STANDING AGAINST THE REPLICA 

OF THE JELLINGE RuneE-Stone, Eacu Houpine a “Lur,” THE ANcrENT MusicaL INSTRUMENT. 





The Tennis Champion 


Mo.ia Bsurstept or Norway 


“Miss Bjurstedt is a positively refreshing figure in the world of tennis,” writes J. Parmley Paret in 
“Vanity Fair” of the Christiania girl whose repeated victories have won her the American cham- 
pionship. “She plays real tennis with strokes that are as sound theoretically as they are practically. 

-_ There is a full swing and a follow through for every stroke that show true form, yet they are 
executed without any flourish or any air of impressiveness that could attract unnecessary attention. 
She is thoroughly business-like in her matches, and her court covering and placing are so well grounded 
that she seems to be almost constantly the aggressor in the rallies.” 
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DANISH CASTLES XII HARDENBERG 


Frydendal, near Holbeek on Sjzlland, has successively belonged to the families Molkte, 
Bydelsbach, Gée, and Brahe. The present building was erected by Manderup Brahe and 
passed from his hands to those of King Frederick III, who gave it the name Frydendal. 

Hardenberg, on the Island of Lolland, owes its name to Carl August Prince of Hardenberg, 
the German statesman, who, in 1774, married the heiress, the gay Juliane Fredrikke, daugh- 
ter of Count Reventlow. In spite of its changeful history, much remains of the early build- 
ing dating from the time of Queen Margrethe. 





The American-Scandinavian Movement 


By Wiiui1am Hoveaarp 


Proressor WILLIAM HovGAARD HAS BEEN CLOSELY IDENTIFIED WITH THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
MOVEMENT SINCE ITS INCEPTION. IT WAS HE WHO FORMULATED ITS FIRST PUBLISHED PROGRAMME, 
IN AN ARTICLE PRINTED IN THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Society, “THE 
ScANDINAVIAN TIMES,” FoR FEBRUARY 15, 1909, AND HERE REPRINTED WITH A FEW SLIGHT LINGUISTIC 
CHANGES MADE BY THE AUTHOR. WITH WISE FORESIGHT, PRoFrEssOR HOVGAARD OUTLINED A PLAN 
S80 WIDE IN ITS SCOPE THAT IT HAS FORMED THE BASIS FOR ALL THE ACTIVITIES CARRIED ON BY THE 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN SOCIETY AND NOW CONTINUED BY THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION. 


I.—OBJECT AND PROGRAMME 


HE object of the American-Scandinavian Society is to encourage 
and organize the cultural intercourse which in a somewhat 
sporadic manner has already existed for some time between 

the United States and Scandinavia, and which particularly during 
recent years has shown a vitality that promises well for its future 
growth. 

The Scandinavian peoples are as a race closely related to the 
Anglo-Saxons, and through these to the people of the United States. 
The Scandinavians are in fact separated from the Americans chiefly 
by external causes; geographical, political, and by difference in 
language, but while this separation has caused certain not unimport- 
ant differences in the life of these nations and even in their way of 
thinking, their inherent qualities and their characteristics are very 
similar. This is evidenced when Scandinavians come to this country; 
they generally soon affiliate closely with the American nation, and 
Scandinavian children who come to this country at an early age 
become in course of a few years completely Americanized. We may 
conclude that an attempt to further cultural intercourse between the 
Americans and the Scandinavians is likely to lead to beneficial 
results. 

Once the difficulties due to the language have been removed or less- 
ened, cordial relations will be readily established and the intercourse 
may be expected to take larger dimensions. The door is then opened 
for that interchange of ideas which cannot fail to be fruitful, especially 
where, as in this case, considerable differences exist in the intellectual, 
political, and economic life. 

The Scandinavians have much to learn in America: ethically, by 
coming in contact with the broad-minded, generous, and humane 
spirit which is so prominent a factor in the American civilization; and 
intellectually, by a study of the admirable educational system of the 
United States. Also the political institutions and political life, the 
methods of organizing and carrying out the work in business, trans- 
portation, and industry present many features which are highly in- 
structive to Scandinavians. Finally, the Scandinavians will, by a 
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closer intercourse with America, acquire a greater knowledge of the 
English language, the value of which can hardly be overestimated. 

On the other hand, the Scandinavian countries present many 
features worthy of study for the Americans. Of educational features 
may be mentioned the rural high schools in Denmark, the house- 
keeping schools in Sweden, and also the instruction in sloyd and 
gymnastics in Sweden. In agriculture, scientific methods have been 
applied with remarkable success, as for instance in the dairy methods 
and the treatment of milk. The cooperative dairy system and the 
milk supply of cities are interesting examples of successful organiza- 
tion, making the use of scientific methods possible on a large scale. 
Forestry, too, stands very high in Scandinavia. The problem of 
preservation of forests has been satisfactorily solved, and in Denmark 
large tracts of barren heath have been replanted with forests. Among 
many other features may still be mentioned the fisheries of Norway; 
and also the Gothenburg system for restricting the manufacture and 
sale of alcohol. 

The American-Scandinavian Society intends to make use of these 
opportunities for study and education essentially by facilitating and 
promoting the following two forms of intercourse: 

1. Mutual visits of students, the word student being used in its 
widest sense. The students may themselves be teachers, who want 
to study educational matters and take certain courses at the universi- 
ties or technical institutes. For Scandinavians visiting this country 
a study of the English language will always be one of the objects of 
their visit. The students may also be undergraduates or graduates 
from colleges or technical schools, completing their education by a 
course at the foreign institutions of learning. Finally, they may be 
young men or women wishing to study industry, art, commerce, 
agriculture, or some profession. 

2. Mutual visits of lecturers on scientific, professional, social, and 
other questions. The lecturers may be professors, teachers, or others. 

The intercourse may, indeed, take several other forms, not pos- 
sible to foresee, and the Society is not restricted in its activity by any 
clause in its constitution; in fact, any form of cultural, non-political 
intercourse will fall within its sphere. 

It is encouraging to see that efforts in similar directions are being 
made in this country by certain societies among the Scandinavians, 
who work for various forms of intercourse with their respective 
mother countries. The Americar Scandinavian Society intends to 
work on a broader basis, comprisiny in its membership both Americans 
and Scandinavian-Americans, of all Scandinavian nationalities. The 
Society will not, in fact, in its activity, make any distinction between 
the different Scandinavian nations, and intends to lend its assistance 
to societies or persons working in the same general direction, even if 
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their efforts go along more narrow lines, and if they concern only one 
of the Scandinavian countries. 

It is hoped that this movement may help to smooth over what 
friction may at present exist between certain sections of the Scandi- 
navian peoples. If these small nations are to attain that position 
in the society of civilized nations which is their due, they must work 
together culturally and commercially. Scandinavians living in the 
United States have the advantage of seeing their mother countries, 
at a distance, in their true perspective; they have, therefore, no excuse 
for maintaining such jealousies and animosities which may still exist 
in the home countries, and it is their duty to convey this broader view 
to their countrymen in Scandinavia. Thus it is hoped that the work 
of this Society, as outlined above, will benefit all the countries con- 
cerned, that it will create a new point of common interest for the 
Scandinavian nations, and help to promote a broader view of their 
mutual relations. 


II.—RELATION TO THE PEACE MOVEMENT 


It has been shown that the existence of the American-Scandina- 
vian Society is amply justified by the advantages which it is likely 
to bring to the countries directly concerned, but it is of interest to go 
a step further, and to show that if successful, its work may acquire a 
still wider significance as a link in the universal peace movement. 


Difficulties among nations only too often lead to war, while 
difficulties among individuals, although relatively of as great im- 
portance, are generally settled in some peaceful way. This is in spite 
of the fact that variances in character and other inherent qualities 
among different nationalities are, at least within the white race, 
hardly greater than those existing among individuals belonging to the 
same nation. 

Nowhere is this more clearly brought out than in the United 
States. Under a generous and humane government, which does not 
use any coercion to bring about this result, a common language is 
willingly and rapidly acquired by people of the various nationalities, 
who come to settle in this country. The common language makes an 
intimate intercourse possible, and through a wisely planned and com- 
plete school system all children are cast in the same educational mold. 
The intrinsic national differences are thus reduced to their true value, 
and it becomes apparent that they are of small significance compared 
with the disparities which are due to differences in language, tradi- 
tions, customs or other external and incidental conditions. As a 
result, we witness the remarkable phenomenon, which has probably 
never before occurred on such a large scale in the history of the 
world, that people of different nationalities who, during centuries 
have repeatedly waged war against each other, come together in this 
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country and live peacefully side by side, and in one or two generations 
come to reckon themselves as belonging to one nation. 

Hence, we may infer that the causes of war are essentially external 
and that, if we could bring about a closer intercourse and cooperation 
among nations, we should promote a better understanding, and this 
understanding would breed respect and sympathy. Thus we might 
hope eventually, even if in a remote future, to establish a more ad- 
vanced state in the relationship of nations, similar to that which 
already exists among individuals. 

Let us consider first international intercourse in general, not only 
between the United States and Scandinavia, but between any coun- 
tries. It may be grouped under the following heads: 

1. Diplomatic Intercourse, which comprises the diplomatic and 
consular service, diplomatic and parliamentary congresses, etc. Such 
intercourse, which is provided for by the respective governments, is of 
the greatest importance for settling difficulties among nations. 

2. Business Intercourse, which is probably one of the most potent 
factors in the maintenance of peace. It is self-maintained, being 
supported by natural economic forces. 

3. Transfer of Labor and Immigration. Transfer of labor may be 
temporary, and has in this form acquired considerable importance in 
recent years, or it may be permanent, in which case it falls under the 
head of immigration. By permanent immigration there is estab- 
lished a real blood-relationship between the old and the new coun- 
tries which leads to mutual visits and intercourse of various nature, 
but such intercourse generally dies out after one or two generations. 
The connections are weakened by time and distance and at last 
completely severed. Where the language of the mother country and 
of the new country is the same the connection is likely to be main- 
tained for a longer period. The feeling of kinship, which is so 
valuable in promoting good relations among nations, ought to be 
preserved and broadened so as to comprise not only the immigrated 
families and their relatives in the mother country, but also in a 
measure the entire nations concerned. But this result can only be 
attained by continued and extensive intercourse. 

4. Visits to foreign countries by people seeking pleasure, recreation, 
or health, sport meetings, exhibitions, etc. Such forms of intercourse 
are kept up without much need of artificial stimulus. 

: 5. Cultural Intercourse, which takes place along the following main 
ines: 

a. Literature, art, correspondence. 

b. Scientific and professional congresses for the purpose of dis- 
cussing or regulating scientific, professional, economic, or 
social questions. 

c. Religious cooperation of various kinds. Missionary work. 
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d. Visits of professors, teachers, and other lecturers for the pur- 
pose of wmparting knowledge. 
e. Visits of teachers and of students of science, art, professions, 
and other subjects for the purpose of acquiring knowledge. 

Such, then, are the forms of intercourse which so far have been 
one of the important means of establishing what amount of good-will 
and understanding there may at present exist among nations. Inter- 
national intercourse has for various reasons increased enormously of 
recent years, but much remains to be done before war is abolished 
as a means of settling difficulties among nations. It seems clear, 
however, that one of the primary conditions for attaining this higher 
state of civilization is to make international intercourse more intimate 
and complete, and we should therefore organize and support it where 
needed and as far as possible remove the obstructions which hinder 
its development. Now, most of the forms of intercourse enumerated 
above, are self-maintained or are provided for in various ways; only 
the two last-named forms of cultural intercourse, which are still im- 
perfectly developed, require nursing and support. It is believed 
that cultural intercourse is on the whole more effective in paving the 
way for world peace than any other form of intercourse, because 
it acts directly on the mind, and because it is generally free from any 
relation with causes of conflict among nations. Especially is this 
true of the two last-named forms of cultural intercourse, which it is 
the object of the new Society to further as far as the United States and 
Scandinavia are concerned. Professors, teachers, students, and 
others, who have made a prolonged stay in the foreign country, bring 
home with them a knowledge of and a sympathy for the nation whose 
guest they have been. This knowledge and this feeling are trans- 
mitted to their countrymen, in the case of teachers to the rising 
generation. In this way, therefore, will be laid the best possible 

foundation of future understanding and sympathy. | 
The said forms of intercourse are in particular favorable to the 
acquisition of a common language, the tool without which no intimate 
intercourse can take place. International intercourse and a common 
language are indeed interdependent, and one can not be discussed 
without referring to the other. Both are fundamental conditions for 
the establishment of good relations between nations. It is a fact 
that all nations cherish their own language as their dearest treasure, 
which in a sense it is. Nothing is more resented than coercion 
tending to force a foreign language upon people and _ prohibiting 
the use of their own. On the other hand, we see, as mentioned 
above, that immigrants coming to this country willingly abandon 
their own language and adopt English simply because it is to their 
economic and social advantage to do so, and because no coercion 
is used. The fact is thus made evident that the language is primarily 
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a tool, a means of communication; if men who come together 
speak different languages, this tool fails in its main object and 
becomes in many cases a source of misunderstanding and suspicion. 

Probably no single cause has contributed so much to estrangement 
and mistrust between the peoples of Europe as the existence of 
so many different languages. Without entering into the large ques- 
tion of how to overcome this difficulty in a complete manner, it may 
be here pointed out that any movement which promotes the know- 
ledge of some common language between two or more nations, what- 
ever this language may be, must be a step in the right direction. 
It appears that English has by far the greatest prospect of becom- 
ing the world’s common language during the next centuries, bearing 
in mind the probable growth of the English-speaking population, both 
in this country and elsewhere, and the probable great future of the 
United States. Already, now, English is fast gaining ground as the 
language of diplomacy, commerce, science, and fashion. If a more 
intimate cultural intercourse were established between the United 
States and all the countries of Europe, English would soon attain 
absolute supremacy. Without interfering with existing languages, it 
might become the common means of communication between all 
classes of population of the different nations, and international inter- 
course would be immensely promoted. 

Already other nations are working along the same lines as this 
Society, although, as far as known, no such organization has yet been 
established with the avowed sole purpose of furthering cultural inter- 
course among different nations. The American-Scandinavian Society 
is a pioneer in this field and on its success will depend in a large 
measure whether this movement shall be taken up in the same way 
by other nations. If the American-Scandinavian Society succeeds 
in establishing a permanent and fruitful intercourse between the 
United States and Scandinavia, it may be hoped that its success will 
act stimulatingly on other nations, and that the movement will thus 
assume very large proportions. If this hope is realized, a foundation 
will be laid for the upbuilding of understanding and good-will among 
nations, which better than any other conceivable means will further 
the progress of the peace movement. 





Early History 


PRELIMINARY WoRK 


HE seed that has grown into the American-Scandinavian Foun- 

dation was planted in 1907, when arrangements were completed 

for a course of lectures at Scandinavian institutions of learning 
by Dr. Henry M. MacCracken, chancellor of New York University. 
Beginning at Copenhagen on March 30, 1908, and proceeding thence 
to Lund and Christiania, he delivered addresses on “American 
Ideals,’ “University Aims in America in the Twentieth Century,” 
and “Seven Lamps of Pedagogy.” The lectures in Denmark were 
arranged and funds provided by a committee consisting of Mr. Carl 
Lorentzen, chairman, Niels Poulson, and Dr. Frederick Lynch, in 
conference with Professor William Hovgaard, the Danish-American 
Association, and Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, then as now United 
States Minister to Denmark. The visit to Norway was made pos- 
sible by a committee consisting of the Honorable Lauritz S. Swenson 
and Professor Gisle Bothne, both of Minneapolis, and that to Sweden 
was arranged by the Swedish Government upon application from its 
consul in New York, Mr. A. E. Johnson. 

In the autumn of the same year, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, lectured at the University of Co- 
penhagen under the auspices of the same American-Danish committee. 
Beginning September 3, he delivered three addresses on the following 
topics: “The American as a Political Type,” “The American apart 
from his Government,”’ and “‘The American and the Intellectual Life.”’ 

The American lecturers were the recipients of official and private 
courtesy from the Governments, the universities, and from noted 
educators. While in Copenhagen, President Butler invited the 
faculty of the University in Copenhagen to send one of its members 
as a guest professor to Columbia for one academic year, the expense 
to be borne by that institution. The offer was accepted, and the 
choice fell on Professor Otto Jespersen, who thus came to give regular 
courses at Columbia University in the year 1909-10. He lectured 
also at the University of California. 


THE SOCIETY 


With a view to organizing and continuing the cultural intercourse 
between the American and Scandinavian peoples begun thus unoffi- 
cially, the American-Scandinavian Society was formed at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, November 21, 1908. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
was elected president, Dr. Frederick Lynch,vice-president, and Mr. 
Carl Lorentzen secretary. Among the charter members were Niels 
Poulson and Professor William Hovgaard, whose published statement 
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of the aims of the Society is reprinted in another part of this issue. 
Not long afterwards, a Branch of the Society was organized in Boston 
by Professor Hovgaard with the assistance of Professor William Henry 
Schofield. 

Under the auspices of the Society, Professor Samuel Train Dutton, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, lectured at the Univer- 
sities of Christiania, Uppsala, and Copenhagen, beginning September 
13, 1909, on the following topics: “Education and the Common Life,” 
** American Industry,” “‘Commerce and Education,” and ‘‘ Education 
and the Higher Life.” 

Through the generosity of Niels Poulson, it was possible for the 
Society to pay its secretary a full salary, beginning June 1, 1909, and 
to rent desk-room for his convenience so that he could devote all his 
time to the cause. Shortly after the formation of the Society, in a 
letter to Dr. Lynch, dated December 14, 1908, Niels Poulson wrote: 
“In my estimation, this American-Scandinavian Society will have a 
great future before it, especially as, in addition to the exchange of 
professors from the different countries, it is also contemplated to as- 
sist the students from the Scandinavian universities to come to study 
at American universities, and vice versa. The only way in which I 
can be of assistance in this important undertaking is to help to sup- 
port it in a financial way, which I will take great pleasure in 
doing.” 

The second phase in the movement was inaugurated in the autumn 
of 1909, when three young men came from Scandinavia to study at 
the Carnegie Technical Schools in Pittsburg under the auspices of 
the Society. The scholarship of the student from Denmark was paid 
by Niels Poulson, that of the Norwegian by his partner and friend, 
Mr.C.M. Eger, that of the Swedeby six Swedish-American citizens. In 
the same year, Niels Poulson provided a scholarship for a Danish 
student of comparative philology at Columbia University. 

In a letter to the secretary, dated January 31, 1910, Niels Poulson 
further pledged himself to set aside a trust fund of $100,000, the in- 
terest of which was to be administered by the Society. Its purpose 
was stated in the trust agreement signed by the donor on May 26, as 
being “to cultivate closer relations between the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and the United States and to strengthen the bonds between 
Scandinavians in this country,” by maintaining an interchange of 
students and lecturers, and “‘by educating public opinion concerning 
these nations through the platform and press and by such other like 
oe as the directors of said Society may from time to time 
select.” 

The gift attracted wide attention in Scandinavia as well as in the 
United States, and the King of Denmark showed his appreciation by 
conferring on Poulson the order of Dannebrog. 
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THe FouNDATION 


Gradually the thought ripened in Poulson’s mind of leaving the 
bulk of his fortune to the work carried on by the American-Scandi- 
navian Society. It was found, however, that, under the laws of the 
State of New York, an unincorporated society could not administer 
large trust funds, and he resolved to give stability to his work by 
creating a Foundation with a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees to 
perform this duty. A suggestion was brought forward that it should 
be called the “‘ Niels Poulson Foundation,” but by his own request it 
was incorporated under the name of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. The Act of Incorporation was signed by Governor Dix, 
March 16, 1911, and on April 15, Niels Poulson made a codicil to his 
will, in which he left the residue of his estate, real and personal, to the 
Foundation. On April 20, he signed the transfer of the original 
fund of $100,000 from the Society to the Foundation. 

After the establishment of the Foundation, The American- 
Scandinavian Society, relieved of the duty of administering the funds, 
continued its activity in promoting social intercourse among Scandi- 
navians in New York and arranging lectures and musical events. It 
was the Society which organized, through the efforts of Mr. John A. 
Gade, then its president, the Exhibition of Scandinavian Art in the 
United States. 

Niels Poulson’s death, occurring May 3, 1911, put the Foundation 
in possession of sums which with the amount donated in the testator’s 
lifetime aggregated about five hundred thousand dollars. The in- 
come from this endowment, however, did not become available for 
the uses of the Foundation until the complete settlement of Poulson’s 
estate, in the beginning of the year 1913. | 

The first secretary of the Foundation was Mr. Carl Lorentzen, 
who resigned on May 4, 1912, and was succeeded by Dr. Henry God- 
dard Leach. 

The charter of the Foundation, following closely the wording of 
the trust agreement, signed by Niels Poulson in 1910 and quoted 
above, states its object to be “1) Cultivating closer relations between 
the Scandinavian countries and America, and 2) Strengthening the 
friendly bonds between American-Scandinavians.”’ 

With this end in view, the trustees have continued that inter- 
change of students which was begun in Poulson’s lifetime. In 1912, 
their Majesties the Kings of the three Scandinavian countries gra- 
ciously consented to become patrons of the Foundation and promised 
to appoint Advisory Committees to select students from Scandinavia. 
The first six Fellows of the Foundation began work in American uni- 
versities in the autumn of 1913. A limited number of Americans 
have been awarded stipends for study and research in Scandinavia, 
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and it is the hope of the trustees that the amount available for this 
purpose will continue to increase from year to year as the income from 
the endowment fund grows under the management of the finance 
committee. 

The project of bringing to the United States the above-mentioned 
Exhibition of Scandinavian Art was broached early in the history of 
the movement, and the first committee for that purpose was formed 
in April, 1910, while Niels Poulson was president of the Society. The 
plan was realized by the Society with the financial aid of the Founda- 
tion in the years 1912 and 1913. 

A matter which Niels Poulson had much at heart was the dissem- 
ination of correct knowledge of the Scandinavian countries by means 
of an illustrated periodical. As an instance of his interest may be 
mentioned his gracious letter to the editor of the Danish-American 
magazine Norden, enclosing subscriptions for fifty of his employees. 
The American-Scandinavian Society from its beginning published a 
magazine called the Scandinavian Times, edited by the secretary, 
but the publication was suspended after four numbers had appeared, 
and arrangements were made with a new independent magazine pub- 
lished in Spokane, Washington, under the name The American 
Scandinavian. This, however, ceased publication in 1912, and the 
Foundation then resolved on publishing its own organ, the AMERICAN- 
SCANDINAVIAN REeEvIEw, beginning January, 1913. 

The Foundation has furthermore created a large international 
organization of Associates, now numbering four thousand; it has es- 
tablished two series of books, the Scandinavian Classics and the 
Scandinavian Monographs, and has authorized its secretary to lecture 
on Scandinavian topics in institutions of learning throughout the 
country. In undertaking these various branches of work, it has 
acted in obedience to the Charter approved by Niels Poulson in the 
last year of his life, and in harmony with the purpose sanctioned by 
him at the time of his first great gift to the cause, that of “educating 
public opinion concerning these nations through platform and press, 
and by such other like means” as the trustees might “‘from time to 
time select.” 

TRUSTEES OF THE FOUNDATION 

Samuel Train Dutton, known as an educator and the author of 
authoritative books on education, was born in Hillsboro, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1849. He was from 1900 to 1914 professor of educational 
administration and superintendent of schools at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, and in 1909 was exchange lecturer 
to Scandinavia for the newly formed American-Scandinavian Society. 
He is identified with many international movements and was the 
American representative in the Commission to investigate the Balkan 
atrocities for the Carnegie Foundation. 
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Eckardt Viarde Eskesen was born near Varde, Denmark, in 1868. 
He emigrated to the United States in 1891 where he started in the 
architectural terra cotta industry and in 1894 became connected 
with the New Jersey Terra Cotta Company, in which company he 
soon become a leading spirit and general manager, helping 
build it up into a large and important industry. He is interested 
in cultural movements among his countrymen, is an officer in the 
Danish-American Association, and a gracious host to visiting Danes. 
In 1902 he published a volume of verse entitled ‘‘Mod Lyset.” 

John Allyne Gade on his father’s side descends from the well- 
known Norwegian family of that name, while his mother was an Allyn 
of New England. He was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
1875, but spent the greater part of his boyhood in the Gade home- 
stead near Christiania, until it was time for him to enter Harvard 
University. He graduated from the School of Architecture and 
remained for a year as instructor. In 1897 he accepted a position in 
the office of McKim, Mead & White, where he remained for four 
years until he entered a firm of his own under the name of Foster, 
Gade & Graham. 

John D. Hage is a member of a family prominent in Denmark’s 
commercial and political life. He was born in Stege and graduated 
from the Cathedral School at Roskilde. In 1881 he came to the 
United States, joining immediately the New York Produce Exchange, 
and four years later formed the importing and exporting firm of J. 
D. Hage & Company, of Wall Street, New York. Mr. Hage is a 
lover of art and, in his home on Staten Island, has gathered, from Den- 
mark, pictures as well as examples of the industrial arts of his na- 
tive country. 

Charles Sherman Haight, the senior member of the law firm of 
Haight, Sanford & Smith, in New York, was born in New Lebanon 
Center, New York, in 1870. He graduated from Yale University in 
1892 and from the Harvard Law School in 1895, and was admitted to 
the bar in New York in the same year. He makes a specialty of 
maritime law and in this connection has often had occasion to act for 
Scandinavian shipping interests here and abroad. 

Oscar H. Haugan is of Norwegian ancestry. He was born in 
Chicago, in 1872, and attended the Northwestern Military Academy 
and Northwestern University. In 1892 he entered business with the 
State Bank of Chicago, of which he is now an officer and director, at 
the same time as he is a director of the State Bank in Evanston. Mr. 
Haugan has been Consul for Norway in Chicago since 1910. He is 
one of the promoters of the Norwegian Chamber of Commerce now 
being formed and is president of the Norwegian Old People’s Home 
in Chicago. 

Hamilton Holt, editor of the Independent, was born in Brooklyn, 
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New York, in 1872. He is an officer and director in numerous in- 
ternational and peace organizations and has been decorated by the 
Emperor of Japan with the order of the Sacred Treasure. He was 
president of the Third National Peace Congress of the United States 
in 1911, is director in the Carnegie World Peace Foundation, and 
one of the founders of the League to Enforce Peace, recently organ- 
ized in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

William Hovgaard was born in Aarhus, Denmark, in 1857. He 
graduated from the Naval Academy in Copenhagen and from the 
School of Naval Architecture of the Royal Naval College in Green- 
wich. He was an officer in the Royal Danish Navy from 1879 until 
1905, when he resigned. In 1901 he was sent to the United States 
to study submarine boats and other technical matters, and in the 
same year he accepted a position as professor of Naval Design and 
Construction in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which 
he still holds. He is the author of several books and numerous 
scientific papers on naval construction. 

Alexander E. Johnson’s name is connected with the upbuilding of 
the Scandinavian Steamship Line. He was born in Vermland, 
Sweden, in 1840, and came with his parents to Wisconsin in 1854. 
As land and emigration agent for the Manitoba Railroad, he was in- 
strumental in the settlement of the Red River Valley. In 1886 he 
formed the A. E. Johnson Land and Steamship business of which he 
is still the head. His home, since 1889, has been in New York, where 
he has been able to devote himself to his varied interests, including 
traveling, charity, and Swedish-American publications. 

Frederick Lynch, president of the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, was born at Peace Dale, Rhode Island, in 1867. After grad- 
uating from the Yale Theological School, he was ordained to the 
Congregational ministry. In 1910 he resigned his pastorate inorder 
to devote himself entirely to his work as a writer and lecturer on 
international peace and religious and social problems. . He is editor 
of Christian Work and Evangelist and a frequent contributor to other 
magazines. In 1914 he was made secretary of the Church Peace 
Union. Among his books are “The Enlargement of Life,’ ‘The 
Gospel for Today,” “‘The Peace Problem,” and “The Last War.” 

Arthur Hubbell Palmer was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1859, 
and graduated from Western Reserve University. He has traveled 
extensively in Europe for the purpose of study and has on several 
occasions spent some time in Scandinavia. He married, in 1884, 
Fredrikke Marie Schjéth of Christiania. Since 1891 he has been 
professor of the German language and literature at Yale University. 
He has edited several German books with notes and introductions, 
and has also been active in promoting the study of modern Scandi- 
navian languages and literature as well as Old Norse at the University. 
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Christopher Ravn, Norwegian Consul General, was born in 1849 
and graduated from Tanks Mercantile School in Bergen. After 
being engaged in business for ten years, he entered the consular 
service as a clerk in the New York office, in 1879. When the dissolu- 
tion of the Union between Norway and Sweden occurred, he was 
consul for Norway and Sweden, and since 1906 he has been Consul 
General of Norway in the United States. At the Columbian Exhibi- 
tion in Chicago, he acted as Commissioner General for Norway. He 
is the vice-president of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

William Henry Schofield was born in Brockville, Ontario, in 1870. 
After taking his degree as doctor of philosophy at Harvard, he studied 
at Paris, Christiania, Copenhagen, and elsewhere in Europe. He 
has been a member of the Harvard faculty since 1897 and since 1906 
has been professor and head of the Department of Comparative 
Literature. He is editor-in-chief of. the Harvard Studies in Com- 
parative Literature and author of “English Literature from the 
Norman Conquest to Chaucer.” Among his other books may be 
mentioned an English rendering of “The Home of the Eddic Poems” 
from the Norwegian of Sophus Bugge. 

William Harrison Short was born near College Springs, Iowa, in 
1868. After graduating from the Yale School of Theology, he was 
ordained to the Congregational ministry. He served as pastor in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota until 1908, when he became Secretary 
of the New York Peace Society. He has been a delegate to numer- 
ous peace conventions at home and abroad, among them the Nine- 
teenth International Peace Congress in Stockholm, in 1910. He is 
secretary of the Executive Committee of the new League to Enforce 
Peace and is treasurer of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

Charles Axel Smith, one of the leading lumber manufacturers in 
the United States, the owner of vast holdings of timber land in 
Oregon and California, is a native of Vermland, Sweden, where he was 
born in 1852. Fifteen years old, he came with his parents to Minne- 
apolis. He entered the lumber business with headquarters in that 
city in 1884, and in 1898 moved his operations to the Pacific Coast. 
He was presidential elector in 1896, and was for many years a regent 
of the University of Minnesota. Among his donations to educa- 
tional institutions may be mentioned an endowment of $25,000 to 
Augustana College. 





A Swedish Art Center in Chicago 


By Ertx G. WrEsSTMANN 


WEDISH-AMERICAN artists of 
“ greater or lesser rank have been 
found since the time of Hesselius, 
but it is only fifteen years since the 
first attempt to collect their works was 
made by a group of painters in that 
small center of Swedish culture, Linds- 
borg, where an exhibition was held in 
connection with the annual music fes- 
tival at Bethany College. The custom 
has been continued with much success, 
and the example has been followed by 
other Swedish-American schools; yet 
these exhibitions can scarcely be called 
Swedish, since artists of other nation- 
alities take part in them. The first 
Swedish-American Art Association was 
formed in Chicago, in 1905, with Arvid 
Nyholm as president, and held an ex- 
hibition the same year. Although the 
American public came in so large num- 
bers that the time had to be extended 
from two to three weeks, the Swedes 
stayed away; the sales were few, the ex- 
penses heavy, and the association soon 
dissolved for lack of encouragement. 
Yet another five years had to pass 
before Swedish-American art found its 
permanent home in the Swedish Club 
and thereby entered into a vital relation 
with the Swedish public. The initiative 
to the first exhibition was taken by the 


“Excetsior,”” BY FRANK GUSTAFSSON, 
Wauricu Won THE PRIZE FoR SCULPTURE 
AT THE FourtH SwepDIsH-AMERICAN 

EXHIBITION 


art-loving and energetic president of the club, Mr. Charles S. Peterson 
and, largely by his personal efforts, it became a distinct success. The 
artists were encouraged by the sales, which reached thirteen out of 
a total number of ninety-eight works of art exhibited, a larger pro- 
portion than is commonly sold at Chicago exhibitions. 

The fourth of these exhibitions was held in the club rooms from 
April 25 to May 2 of this year, and demonstrated to the full that the 
artists have succeeded in breaking through the crust of coolness with 
which their countrymen have too often met their work. The position 
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From a Painting by Arvid Nyholm 


CHARLEs S. PETERSON, PRESIDENT OF THE SWEDISH CLUB 


of Swedish-American art as a cultural factor has been definitely 
established. 

In examining the eighty-eight paintings and seventeen pieces of 
sculpture on view, the visitor, naturally, turned first to the masters 
whose works have been long familiar; but sometimes he would pause 
before some charming bit, and upon inquiry find that it was painted 
by a young artist, whose gift had been developed through the stimu- 
lus of these exhibitions. An even more interesting example of their 
influence is afforded by Frank Gustafson, who won the prize for 
sculpture this year. He was a builder by trade, and, though past 
fifty years of age, did not know what power slept within him until the 
first Swedish-American exhibition awakened it. He has now en- 
tirely abandoned his trade and does not disdain to study at the Art 
Institute with the boys and girls. 

Returning again to recognized masters, Arvid Nyholm showed 
eight canvases, among them portraits of Mr. Charles S. Peterson 
and Mr. Fritz Schoultz, the latter being especially noted for its 
characteristic pose and its handling reminiscent of Zorn’s technique, 
John F. Carlson, the New York painter, whose work is praised by 
critics all over the country, contributed four landscapes. Birger 
Sandzén’s work was a storm center as usual; for the great undiscrim- 
inating public does not understand his coloring, while connoisseurs 
maintain that his rendering of the peculiar atmospheric conditions 
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in the country where he paints is perfectly veracious. Charles E. 
Hallberg, who had eight large canvases on view, is the only marine 
painter among the Swedish-Americans. He is self-taught; in his 
younger days he followed the sea, and his early love for it is strongly 
expressed in his work. He is probably the only Swedish-American 
who is represented in the National Gallery at Stockholm. Hugo von 
Hofsten had six charming paintings, among which “A Swedish 
Homestead”’ especially appealed to his home-loving countrymen. 

. Ava de Lagercrantz, of New York, known for her miniatures, 
contributed to this exhibition two larger portraits. Among other 
Eastern artists represented were Henry Reuterdahl with two colorful 
canvases; Carl Eric Lindin; Carl Ringius with two small but excellent 
pictures; and Henrik Hillbom with three large winter landscapes full 
of Swedish feeling. From the Middle West were G. N. Malm of 
Lindsborg and Olaf Grafstrém, of Rock Island, one of the old guard, . 
known and beloved, each with one strong picture, besides a number of 
younger artists from Chicago. Sculpture was represented by Karl 
Skoog of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who sent two characteristic 
bits, and Agnes Fromen and Axel Olson, of Chicago. 


Tue Fourts SwepisH-AMERICAN ART EXHIBITION 
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The following prizes were awarded: first prize for oil painting, 
given by the Chicago State Bank, to Alfred Jansson for ““ The Creek,”’ 
purchased by Mr. Charles S. Peterson; second prize, given by Mr. 
J. P, Seaburg, to Charles E. Hallberg for ““A Calm Sea”’; third prize, 
given by Mr. Otto Price, to Ava de Lagercrantz for her “Portrait of 
Greta Torpadie.”’ Emil Gelhaar received honorable mention for his 
**Hills of Mauch Chunk.” The prize for water colors given by Mr. 
N. A. Nelson, was awarded Ada Enander for “‘ White Roses.” The 
prize for sculpture, given by C. E. Carson, was awarded Frank A. 
Gustafson for his “Excelsior.” 

The exhibitions of Swedish-American Art will, it is hoped, be held 
every other year. They have shown a steady rise in the standard 
of work and have come to fill an important place in Swedish-American 
life, a result which is due especially to the efforts of Mr. Charles S. 
Peterson and the artists, notably Mr. Arvid Nyholm, Mr. Charles E. 
Hallberg, and Mr. Hugo von Hofsten, who have labored unselfishly 
with him in a manner that deserves the unstinted gratitude of the 
Swedish artists scattered all over the United States. 


GOOD CHEER 


From “Poems and Songs by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson” translated from the Norwegian, by 
Arthur Hubbell Palmer, Scandinavian Classics, Volume III 


So let these songs their story tell 
To all who in the Northland dwell, 


Since many friends request it. 


I lived far more than e’er I sang; 

Thought, ire, and mirth unceasing rang 
Around me, where I guested; 

To be where loud life’s battles call 

For me was well-nigh more than all 
My pen on page arrested. 


What’s true and strong has growing-room, 
And will perhaps eternal bloom, 
Without black ink’s salvation, 
And he will be, who least it planned, 
But in life’s surging dared to stand, 
The best bard for his nation. 
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Editorial 


Enforced The scattering efforts of the peace organizations in the 
Peace United States have crystallized into tangible form in 

the organization begun by the conference at Independ- 
ence Hall in Philadelphia, on Bunker Hill Day, June 17, under the 
name of “League to Enforce Peace.” The League is composed of 
practical men seeking a practical solution. It has not enlisted ex- 
treme pacificists who advocate defenselessness, nor those other 
extremists who desire an overwhelming army and navy, but prac- 
tically all other elements of national opinion have been united in the 
membership of the League. This is a new type of peace movement. 
The League’s proposal is that economic pressure and military force 
shall be used to compel signatory nations to take their international 
differences to the court for settlement rather than to the battlefield. 
The first nations to unite to form the first international league of 
peace will not abolish their armies, but will merge them when occasion 
requires. As other nations join the League, its armaments will be 
proportionately diminished. In other words the League recognizes 
the necessity of an international policing of nations, just as we,even in 
enlightened democratic America, recognize the necessity of the 
policing of citizens in our cities to keep the peace. 

Ex-President Taft in speaking for the League has said: “Our 
purpose should be to create such a sentiment in favor of the simple 
basis that we present, that the President, the Secretary of State, and 
the diplomatic representatives of this country will feel justified in 
presenting such a basis to a future conference of world Powers as an 
expression of real American public opinion. . . . We believe the 
time has arrived, or will have come when the war is over, for the 
nations of the world, including the United States, to unite in a defen- 
sive league which shall enforce peace by the resistance to any aggres- 
sion by one member of the league upon another until submission of 
the question to a court or board of conciliation.” 

Public opinion is to be won over by propaganda through platform 
and press. The League has perfected its organization into com- 
mittees under tried and efficient chairmen. Ex-President William 
H. Taft was chosen honorary chairman of the executive committee; 
President Lowell, of Harvard, chairman; Theodore Marburg of 
Baltimore, ex-Minister to Belgium, and Hamilton Holt, editor of the 
Independent, vice-chairmen; Herbert S. Houston, of Doubleday 
Page & Co., treasurer; and as secretary, William H. Short of New 
York, whose organizing initiative was largely responsible for the 
Philadelphia Conference. The readers of the REvIEw will be pleased 
to note that two of the officers of the League, Mr. Holt and Mr. 
Short, are trustees of The American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
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Structural Design Meanwhile another trustee of the Foun- 
of Warships dation has been performing notable techni- 
cal services for the defense of nations on the 
seas. Professor William Hovgaard’s work on the Vinland voyages, 
published last year, has been followed by another even more consider- 
able in its dimensions,—‘“‘Structural Design of Warships,’ published 
in London by E. and F. N. Spon. To the uninitiated this volume 
presents an impressive but formidable array of tables, plates, illus- 
trations, and mathematical equations. To naval experts and archi- 
tects it is timely and invaluable. The eminent English scientific 
journal Engineering concluded a long review of the work by main- 
taining that “not only to the student of the science of ship design, 
and to the naval architect who desires to ensure the most economical 
distribution of material in all parts, but also to the designer who has 
the courage to emulate the author in his efforts to break away from 
conventional design and evolve new and better systems of construc- 
tion, Professor Hovgaard’s book will be found of the utmost value.” 
The work is based on a series of lectures prepared for a course in 
Naval Construction established by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1901 for detailed officers of the United States Navy, to 
the charge of which course Professor Hovgaard, then an officer in the 
Danish navy, was summoned. To Science Conspectus, he con- 
tributes an illustrated article on the “Present Status of Submarine 
Boats,” and is preparing a similar article on the history of the sub- 
marine for this Review. In the opinion of the Editors, Mr. Hov- 
gaard exemplifies, in the domain of science, those principles of 
understanding between nations and unhampered exchange of ideas 
which actuate the American-Scandinavian movement. 


Chambers of To foster trade relations between any two countries 
Commerce in these hectic days it is necessary to create and 

develop central bureaus of influence. The con- 
sulates do their part; their staffs are usually working over-hours to 
maximum efficiency. Their official work must be supplemented by 
organized private initiative. It was this fact that led a group of 
busy Swedish merchants in New York to establish in 1907 the Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce. In its official bulletin for June last—now 
named The Swedish-American Trade Journal—the Chamber an- 
nounced a radical change. From a New York society it has become 
a national organization called the “Swedish Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America.”’ The office of the Chamber 
remains in the Produce Exchange Annex. The Journal is edited by 
Mr. John Lokrantz, who is managing director of the Chamber. The 
Review will shortly publish an authoritative article on Swedish- 
American trade with valuable suggestions for the future. 
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A New Different in its inception is the proposed Norwegian 
Trade Chamber of Commerce. Instead of emanating from New 
Link York, the idea has sprung up rather spontaneously in 
various Norwegian centers in this country and committees 
are being formed in places as distant as Seattle and Minneapolis. 
In Chicago Consul Oscar H. Haugan has taken the initiative; in New 
York Consul-General Ravn. Seeds have been sown everywhere by 
the Norwegian editor, Haldor Oppedal, who recently returned to 
Christiania from a six-months’ tour in the United States. In Chris- 
tiania the subject is being discussed in the usual thorough fashion in 
all its aspects. It is pointed out that conditions for trade now 
opened by the war and the low tariff may be closed by peace and a new 
American administration. Now, however, when Norway is turning 
easily to us for the wares which she can no longer secure from the 
nations at war and Norwegian bottoms are heavy with American car- 
goes, seems obviously the accepted time to establish such a Chamber. 
Let us hope that a central organization will be formed, whether in 
New York or Chicago, to give unity to the Norwegian trade interests 
scattered over the country, so that all factors may be utilized. 


University The Regents of the University of Michigan have 
Fellowships created, for the year 1915-1916, a special Fellow- 

ship in Naval Architecture with the stipend of 
three hundred dollars, and appointed to this Fellowship Mr. Ingebrikt 
Volden, who is one of the two Fellows of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation named by the Norwegian Advisory Committee for the 
coming academic year. Ever since the Foundation was incorporated 
the universities of Harvard, Yale, and Columbia have offered each 
year, to as many as three candidates recommended by the Foundaton, 
scholarships giving a remission of tuition fees. The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has given to teachers and research students 
from the Northern countries remission of fees amounting to two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars each. Similarly the Carnegie Technical School in 
Pittsburg has granted free tuition, and other institutions of learning 
have offered the same privilege to the Foundation. In the past two 
or three years, the universities of the Middle West have shown a 
marked disposition to share the hospitality of the Eastern colleges. 
The State Universities of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois, have 
given our students from Scandinavia fellowships yielding free tuition 
and stipends of from two hundred and fifty to five hundred dollars. 
The universities have, in this way, recognized the cultural value of 
the visits of Northern scholars to this country. In obtaining thus 
the cooperation of American institutions of learning, the Foundation 
succeeds in extending its influence considerably beyond the sphere 
indicated in its annual budget. 











Current Events 


Sweden 


@ A report recently emanated from England that Sweden and Russia 
had entered upon a treaty “mutually acknowledging the financial, 
commercial, and industrial interests of their respective Governments.” 
The report is authoritatively denied inSweden. It may possibly have 
originated in the negotiations of the two Governments with a view to 
uniting the Swedish and Russian-Finnish railroad systems by a con- 
necting link to be constructed south of Haparanda. @ As a reprisal 
against the British confiscation of cotton intended for Sweden, that 
country has sharpened its regulations for transit trade, thereby 
hampering the communication between Great Britain and Russia. 
Upon the initiative of the British Government, a conference was held 
in Stockholm, beginning July 2, and resulted in a British concession 
to the effect that 10,000 bales of cotton are to be admitted to Sweden 
each month. @ The Russian Government has expressed regret at 
the violation of Swedish neutrality on July 2, when Russian cruisers 
chased the German cruiser Albatross within the territorial boundary 
of the Swedish island Gotland. The dead from the Albatross, num- 
bering twenty-five, were buried near the historic town of Visby with 
solemn rites performed by the Swedish Lutheran clergyman, in the 
presence of thousands, and the wounded were cared for by the in- 
habitants of the island. The Swedes feel that the “mistake” of the 
Russian commander was inexcusable, inasmuch as an immense old- 
fashioned lighthouse marks the spot beyond the possibility of mistake 
even by the least experienced. @ The official Socialist party in 
Sweden, in contrast to that in Norway, has utterly repudiated, both 
in the editorial columns of its organ, the Social Democrat, and through 
its leader, Hjalmar Branting, the agitation of the anti-militarists. 
The temper of the Swedish people may further be judged from the 
increase in membership and activity of the volunteer rifle associa- 
tions. It is estimated that in 1914 they fired twenty million shots, 
against one million in 1913. @ The export of lumber, chiefly pit- 
props for the British coal mines, still continues in Sweden and Norway 
in spite of the fact that several ships have been sunk in the North Sea 
or burned with their cargoes by the Germans. In one week alone, 
thirty-five Scandinavian ships entered Scottish harbors loaded with 
lumber. The supreme prize court in Hamburg, overruling a contrary 
decision by the prize court in Kiel, has declared that the owners of 
nine Swedish and four Norwegian ships confiscated in the early part 
of the war are entitled to compensation. @ Dr. Sven Hedin has 
donated the proceeds of the German edition of his book “‘ With the 
German Armies in the West”’ to the German and Austrian Red Cross. 
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Denmark 


q@_ The most dramatic event connected with the ratification of the 
new Constitution on June 5, was the procession of women to Amalien- 
borg Palace to express their thanks to the King for giving them the 
vote. Twelve thousand women followed the red and white folds of 
Dannebrog, carried aloft by a fair maiden of Denmark, Miss Sif Obel. 
The spokesman of the deputation was Miss Henni Forchhammer, and 
it included as honorary members Mrs. Jutta Bojsen-Mdller, now 
seventy-eight years old, and Mrs. Mathilde Bajer, both pioneers of 
the movement. The King in his gracious answer reminded the 
women that their new duties would in no way affect their most im- 
portant task which still lay within the home. @ The Constitution 
was passed by the Folketing with a vote of 111 against one. It has 
been mooted that, as all parties had united in the final compromise 
form that was adopted, the present Radical ministry ought to resign 
and give way to a coalition ministry. In order to sound the temper 
of the Rigsdag, Premier Zahle asked for a vote of approbation of the 
strict neutrality policy that has been followed by the ministry; this 
vote was given on June 17, and undoubtedly expressses the sentiment 
of the people at large, which feels that there should be no change in 
the Government at this critical time. @ Events in Denmark have 
somewhat obscured the fact that Iceland has also been given a new 
Constitution, as liberal as that of Denmark and like it extending 
the suffrage to women as well as men. The Constitution has been 
twice passed by the Althing and was signed by the King on June 19. 
At the same time Iceland is allowed to carry its own flag, the falcon 
on a blue ground. The new minister for Iceland, Einar Arnorsson, 
professor of jurisprudence at the University in Reykjavik, was given 
an ovation when he returned to his country from Copenhagen. 
q@ An extra tax of ten percent. has been levied for the years 1915 and 
1916 on all incomes directly traceable to the war, the first collection 
to be made on December 1 of this year. It was at first jocularly 
called the “‘goulash tax,’ and was supposed chiefly to affect the 
venders and manufacturers of tinned goulash for the German army, 
but time has made evident that banks, steamship companies, dealers 
in livestock and manufacturers of various articles will be heavy 
contributors. @ An official count of the domestic animals in 
Denmark has revealed the fact that the number of hogs has dwindled 
twenty-five per cent., while a considerable decrease is also found in the 
supply of cattle and horses. It is considered particularly opportune 
that the first Danish motor plough has just been put on the market. 
It is manufactured by Tuxham, and is so constructed that it can be 
applied to various agricultural machines. 
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Norway 


@_ The Conservative and Liberal press is urging upon the Government 
a decisive course of action against the torpedoing of Norwegian ships, 
which goes on, it is claimed, precisely as though Germany considered 
herself at war with Norway. Up to June 18, thirty-four vessels had 
been torpedoed, the most serious case being that of Svein Jarl by 
which twelve lives were lost. The Belridge, Balduin, America, 
Maricopa, and Minerva, which followed one another at intervals 
of a few days, were among the largest and most valuable ships of 
the Norwegian merchant marine and all carried food supplies for 
Scandinavia. So great has been the loss from German torpedoes 
that, in spite of the unparalleled activity of all shipyards, the ton- 
nage of the merchant marine has actually decreased for the first time 
in the history of Norwegian navigation. @ While the Conservative 
and Liberal parties have both included the strengthening of the 
defenses in their platform, the Socialist party, at its meeting of May 
23, adopted against but three votes a platform for disarmament, 
perpetual neutrality, and obligatory unconditional arbitration trea- 
ties. The action is the subject of comment in Stockholms Dagblad, 
which finds the growth of “peace at any price”’ sentiments in Norway 
a serious menace to the whole peninsula. The Socialist party last 
year registered twenty-seven per cent. of the voters. @ The country 
has been threatened with labor troubles of unusual scope. In the 
spring a general strike was imminent as a protest against a bill for 
forced arbitration which was before the Storting. The Government 
then withdrew the bill on May 11 in order not to precipitate indus- 
trial war, but the situation again became acute when the employers 
threatened a lockout of 37,000 men as a reprisal against a strike of 
5,000 men in the building trades. The lockout, which was to have 
taken effect on July 7, was averted at the last moment by an agree- 
ment to submit the differences in the building trades to arbitration. 
@ King Haakon has conferred the Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Olaf on Governor Hanna of North Dakota. The statue of Lincoln, 
which the governor last year presented to Norway as the gift of his 
State, was decorated on Memorial Day by the American Club of 
Christiania. @ The beautiful Frogner grounds, which lent so much 
charm to the Centennial Exhibition last year, are to be utilized for 
open-air drama. The first performance was given on Midsummer 
Eve, under the management of Mr. Johan Fahlstrém. @ At the 
annual meeting of Nordmansforbundet, Mr. Carl Berner withdrew 
from the presidency and was succeeded by Dr. F. G. Gade, whose 
activity in connection with the Norway Abroad pavilion will be 
remembered by Americans. Mr. Berner was made _ honorary 
president. 








Books 


A Lover’s Tate. By Maurice Hewlett. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
1915. Pp. 297. $1.25 net. 


This is an old story retold. Cormac’s saga, one of the most compelling of the 
Icelandic sagas written down in the thirteenth century, has been recreated into a 
love novel by one of the masters of English fiction in the twentieth century. 
The saga has hitherto escaped the exploitation that it deserves in modern trans- 
lation, because of the extreme difficulties of its prose and of the beautiful skaldic 
verses of Cormac the poet, with which its pages are interspersed. In 1902, 
however, Ruskin’s friend, Mr. W. G. Collingwood, together with the Icelandic 
scholar, Dr. Jén Stefansson, published an illustrated English version of the saga 
in fairly free translation, in which the verses were reproduced in an elaborate 
riming and alliterating scheme which reflected at the same time the intricate 
artistry and the compressed passionate beauty of the original. They constitute 
in many ways the most successful interpretation of skaldic meters in the English 
language. 

In the original tale Cormac, the skald, pursues with his love the beautiful if 
somewhat cold Stangerd, and apostrophizes her with impromptu verse from the 
moment when he first sees her ankles beneath the door: ‘A lover at a lady’s feet, 
holding his heart, and there a pain.”’ He pursues and almost wins her. Hard 
fate gives her to another. Still he follows and is frustrated again and again till 
life’s end. 

To this pitiless tale of unrequited love Mr. Hewlett has given his own moti- 
vation. Cormac’s love is frustrated, not by circumstances but by his own nature. 
He is a poet; he would worship Stangerd as an enthroned goddess; when he seeks 
to love her as a woman his vision becomes clouded. He is one of those who—like 
Paris, like Dante—“ Joy in the thought rather than the deed, and see beauty the 
better the less they handle it.” 

Mr. Hewlett has clothed, rearranged, and expanded the saga. Lovers of the 
brave saga style will at times be vexed at his treatment. They will deplore his over- 
emphasis on physical charm, upon the bold and free in Stangerd, and the intrusion 
of Hewlettesque touches like, ““She would as soon undress herself before them.” 
They will rejoice, however, that Cormac has found his way into the fabric of 
modern art. Mr. Hewlett’s description of the Icelandic holmgang or duel is 
particularly graphic. The warmth of his own treatment blends well with the 
quaintness of the medieval Icelandic setting. 


Fotk-Dancrs oF DenMARK. Collected and described by Elizabeth Burchenal. 
New York, G. Schirmer. Paper, price $1.50 net; cloth $2.50. 


Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, inspector of the girls’ athletics in the public 
schools of New York, was the first in this country to discover and bring out in 
the light of day the treasures that lay hidden in the native dances which the 
various immigrant groups brought with them. 

The present book is entirely devoted to Denmark, including seventy-three 
dances from various parts of Jutland as well as the islands Sjelland, Fyn, 
Falster, Fané, and Bornholm. It should prove extremely valuable to young 
people’s societies who wish to arrange Scandinavian fétes, especially in localities 
where the old folks can still remember the dances of their youth and assist with 
their advice. The directions are minute and explicit and are accompanied by 
music, pictures, and diagrams, which will be found very helpful. The book may 
also be recommended to teachers who desire healthy and delightful gymnastics 
for their classes. 
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SCANDINAVIA OF THE SCANDINAVIANS. By Henry Goddard Leach, Pp. 332, 
with 29 illustrations and 2 maps. $1.50. New York. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1915. 


This book, which is published in London by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons., and in 
New York by Scribner’s, constitutes a volume in the “‘Countries and Peoples 
Series.”’ As the author is editor of the Review we prefer to publish here, instead 
of an original criticism of the work, a comment which appeared recently in the 
Scotsman, Edinburgh, Scotland: 

“Scandinavia enjoys at the present moment a distinction of which Mr. Leach’s 
instructive and readable book properly enough says nothing; it lies beyond the 
zone of war. The book reviews the history of the three northern nations, and, 
while not insensible to the fact that they have been drawn closer than ever 
together by the hostilities raging near their borders, occupies itself with a notice- 
ably intelligent and appreciative account of Scandinavian activities in the domain 
of peace, in industry and education, in art, literature, and science, in feminism— 
if that can be called a peaceful activity—and in plans, projects, and devices of 
social betterment. It hasa good equipment of photographic illustrations, and is 
throughout made interesting by its sympathetic insight into the temperament of 
the Northman and its well reasoned enthusiasm for the Scandinavian people, their 
ways, and their ideals of progress.” 


JERUSALEM. By Selma Lagerléf. Translated from the Swedish by Velma 
Swanston Howard, 342 pp. $1.35. New York. 1915. Doubleday, Page 
& Company. 


The first volume of Miss Lagerléf’s religious romance of Dalecarlian peasant 
life appeared in English form some years agoin England. There is every reason, 
however, for this American translation by Mrs. Howard to be placed beside her 
**Nils Holgersson,”’ published by the same house. “As a friend of Miss Lagerléf,” 
states Dr. Leach, “‘and an artist she is enabled herself to pass through the tem- 
perament of creation and to reproduce the original in essence as well as sufficient 
verisimilitude. Mrs. Howard is no mere artisan translator. She goes over her 
page not once but a dozen times, and the result is not a labored performance, but a 
work of real art in strong and confident prose.” 

The book is provided with an introduction by Henry Goddard Leach, which 
is in some measure a criticism. ‘The novel is opened,” he explains, “‘by that 
favorite device of Selma Lagerléf, the monologue, through which she pries into 
the very soul of her characters, in this case Ingmar, son of Ingmar, of Ingmar 
Farm. Ingmar’s monologue at the plow is a subtle portrayal of an heroic battle 
between the forces of conscience and desire. Although this prelude may be too 
subjective and involved to be readily digested by readers unfamiliar with the 
Swedish author’s method, they will soon follow with intent interest into those 
pages that describe how Ingmar met at the prison door the girl for whose infan- 
ticide he was ethically responsible.” 

** Among the peasant aristocracy of Dalecarlia attachment to the homestead 
is life itself. In “Jerusalem” this emotion is pitted on the one hand against 
religion, on the other against love. Hearts are broken in the struggle which 
enables Karin to sacrifice the Ingmar Farm to obey the inner voice which summons 
her on her religious pilgrimage, and which leads her brother, on the other hand, 
to abandon the girl of his heart and his life’s personal happiness in order to win 
back the farm.” 
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The Magazines 


Munsey’s Magazine for July presents a leading article entitled “Scandina- 
via,” splendidly illustrated and ably written by Svetozar Tonjoroff. The author 
maintains that a new power has been formed in Europe by the League of the 
three Northern nations, a coalition “that must be taken into account in all future 
estimates of political and military possibilities. Its area of three hundred and 
twelve thousand square miles exceeds that of any country in Europe with the 
exception of Russia.”’ He provides a succinctly phrased history of the Northern 
countries and a comparative review of their contemporary life and institutions. 
There are colored maps. The author, who is a writer on international topics 
and an editor, is a Bulgarian by birth educated in America. 


In the Interesting People series of the American Magazine for June, Burt M. 
O’Connell, secretary to Vilhjalmur Stefansson, has an article entitled “‘A Modern 
Viking.” It tells the dramatic story of the rescue of the eight survivors from the 
Karluk, marooned on Wrangel Island, through the heroic effort of Olaf Swenson 
with his little trading schooner after five other vessels, each rated better than his, 
had failed. Swenson now has a plan for rescuing Stefansson, who he thinks may 
be alive, by aid of a ship and two hydroaeroplanes supplied with strong field 
glasses, but, according to Mr. O’Connell, he has not succeeded in moving the 
Canadian Government to action. 


“Collecting Art Exhibits in War-Ridden Europe,” which appears in the 
Review of Reviews for April, is a tribute to the energy and resourcefulness of J. 
Nielsen Laurvik, author of the article on Solon Borglum in the May-June RE- 
view. After completing arrangements for the Norwegian exhibit, Mr. Laurvik 
returned to the United States, and was sent out again to see what could be done 
in the countries that were in the throes of war or rumors of war. By almost 
superhuman effort, in the face of indifference or open hostility, he collected 
about a thousand works of art from Italy, Austria, and Hungary, and brought 
them back «+: him in the Christmas ship Jason which had carried gifts to the 
children in ..i1. war-ridden countries. 


Dr. Peter C. Clemenson, himself a Dane, a member of the Chicago Board of 
Education, contributed to the Motor Age for August, 1914, an article on “Touring 
Charms of Hamlet’s Land.” Dr. Clemenson has been over the ground in his own 
automobile and gives detailed and practical information for travelers, besides 
a map of Jutland and the islands, a number of characteristic pictures, and much 
delightful descriptive and historical matter. 


Birger Sandzén writes in the January number of the Fine Arts Journal an 
article of advice to young artists on “The Technic of Painting.”” Mr. Sandzén, 
while admitting that genius is rare, thinks that the world is full of good, honest 
artistic talent, but unfortunately it is often misdirected in the schools. He 
advises the young artist to study the great master Nature for purity of color 
and rhythm of line. 


In a recent number of the Norwegian magazine, Ungdommens Ven, published 
in Minneapolis, Maren Michelet has an article on the Americans who are active 
for Northern culture. She mentions among others Professor Chester N. Gould 
of Chicago University, Dr. Lee M. Hollander of Wisconsin University, Mr. A. M. 
Sturtevant of Nebraska University, Dr. G. R. Vowles of Fargo College, and the 
secretary of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
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A LOVERS’ TALE 


BY MAURICE HEWLETT 


A STORY OF ICELAND IN VIKING DAYS 


This novel, based on two versions of a Saga, is full of the 
atmosphere of that rugged primitive country where a primitive 
people lived face to face with nature. 





Cormac was a poet, and he loved Stangerd—a glorious, flaxen- 
haird Iceland girl—with a strange, wistful love,and he sang for 
her and fought for her. 


It is an ideal interpretation of the Saga and it is Hewlett at 
his best. $1.25 Net; Postage extra 
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